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HE purpose of Mr. Truman's message to Congress 

was so simple and obvious that it should have been 
universally understood. The conflicting interpreta- 

tions applied to it in this country and in Europe reflect 
only the confusion of a public which has yet to realize 
that the United States, as the greatest industrial and mili- 
tary power in the world, is going to support its rapidly 
expanding interests in every continent. No talk about the 
United Nations will deflect it from that purpose. No 
scruples about intervention or imperialism. No further 
dependence on Britain. It may make strategic and diplo- 
1 matic mistakes; it may move uncertainly, since the impli- 
tions of overwhelming power are still new to it and 

run counter to old, established attitudes. Its course of 
action is not fixed—the contradictions between the policy 
announced for Greece and Turkey and the policy being 
pursued in China are apparent—but the objectives and 
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general outline of its policy are now clear. President 
Monroe's hands-off doctrine has been expanded by Presi- 
dent Truman to encompass the globe. 

It would be foolish to waste much indignation on the 
language of the President’s message: his unctuous refer- 
ence to Greek “freedom” and “integrity’’ and the “neces- 
sity of helping free peoples to maintain their free institu- 
| tions’’——as embodied in the noisome, brutal oligarchies 
ruling Greece and Turkey. All governments are hypo- 
crites and questionable policies are packaged to please 
the eye of the guileless, moral beholder. It is useful to 
expose this particular deception only in order to bring 
to bear as much pressure as possible in defense of the 
people of those countries, especially of Greece; and to 
illumine the real and specific intentions behind the Presi- 
dent’s verbal camouflage. 

Put baldly, Mr. Truman's message was a plain declara- 
tion of political war against Russia. Nothing more, but 
also nothing less. Under his plan, American money and 
arms would be employed simultaneously to establish eco- 
nomic stability and crush rebellion in Greece, thus ac- 
complishing what Britain has failed to accomplish and 
ending the danger of a Communist-controlled govern- 
ment linked with simtlar governments in the other Slavic 
states. By this maneuver the President thinks he can pre- 
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vent a political “chain reaction” which would engulf 
Turkey and open the whole Near and Middle East to 
Soviet domination. 

The idea might be feasible, however unappetizing, if 
the premises were what the Administration apparently 
believes them to be. But the new strategy, as Mr. Truman 
outlined it, is based on a series of false assumptions 
about the situation in Eastern Europe. 

What Mr. Truman charges is that the guerrilla forces 
fighting in the mountains of northern Greece and their 
political sympathizers in the population are actually 
nothing more than Russian-inspired terrorists who must 
be crushed by force of arms (American arms) lest a 


“totalitarian’’ regime be imposed upon the Greek people. 
Whether the guerrillas have received help—or if so, to 


what extent—from across the borders, the President ob- 
viously does not know, since he sprang his drastic pro- 
gram on the world without waiting for the findings of 
the United Nations commission now investigating the 
disturbances in northern Greece. But one thing is dead 
sure without any new evidence: the Greek guerrillas have 
received far less help from any source than the govern- 
ment’s army has received from the British; and still th 

fight on. They fight, not because Russia orders them t 

but because they 


~ 1 ' 1 1 r ,1 } . 
Greek people who have sufiered beyond endurance at the 


’ 


have the backing of a lar art of 


hands of right-wing irregulars and soldiers, armed and 


trained by the British. Terror has been practiced on both 
sides in Greece, but by ignoring the terror of the right 
Mr. Truman betrayed a shocking indifference to the 
human and political realities of the Greek struggle. Aad 
he demonstrated his faulty understanding of the situa- 
tion all over Eastern Europe. 

The truth is, Russia's 
from two things: first, from the fact that the Red Army 
defeated the Germans and 
second, from the more basic fact that those countries, 
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influence in the Balkans rises 
then occupied the area; and, 
ripe for change long before 1939, emerged from the 
horror of occupation and civil war and economic col 
lapse with no practical alternative to revolution. The 
necessary and inevitable overturn in no way threatened 
Moscow's long-range interests. On the contrary, the Soviet 
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Union backed revolution in the Balkans for national as 
well as for ideological reasons. Neighboring countries 
with Communist-controlled governments have provided 
a security belt, a strategic bulwark against possible future 
attack and a defense against the pressure of Western 
economic interests. While the Western powers have done 
their best to stifle social change, Russia could capitalize 
upon it; a vast advantage in fighting a political war. 

No criticism of Moscow's methods in the Balkans, 
however justified, can alter these fundamentals. Amer. 
ican officials may demand the institution of democratic 
processes and denounce one-party states, but if they con- 
tinue to ignore—as they have constantly done in the 
past—the indigenous character of the revolutions in thos: 
countries, the Truman doctrine will fail miserably, as 
the Churchill doctrine has failed, in Greece. 

For Greece is also a nation in revolution; and in spite 
of the active leadership of Communists in the resistance 
forces, that revolution was not made in Moscow. That 
it may be exploited by Moscow for Russia's larger stri. 
tegic ends can hardly be questioned. What must be 
denied is the assumption, Mr. Truman’s major false as- 
sumption, that Russian ambitions can be blocked by 
propping up the Greek government in the name of 
“democracy,” or by crushing the guerrillas in the name 
of ‘freedom from outside pressure” and coercion. 


a) 


Defenders of the new doctrine will argue that we ar 
not interested in any special government in Greece; \ 
are interested only in restoring order and stability by 
lifting the shattered country out of chaos and by helping 
the government—any legally constituted governmen 
to put down rebellion. But this statement leaves the r 
issue untouched. Rebuilding Greece to at least the loi 
economic level that existed in the years before the w2 
would ease the suffering of the people; and it should | 
undertaken without delay. It might, if successful, redu 
political tension and moderate the rigors of revolutio 
Why this necessary task should be undertaken by th: 
United States in solitary munificence is another questio 
and must be dealt with separately. The point I want 
make here, in response to the apologists for the Trum: 
doctrine, is that stabilizing an economic system that neas 
to be rooted out and strengthening a government thu 
needs to be overthrown—or at least invited to resign— 
are not going to provide a lasting substitute for thoroug) 
going social change. They will not solve the problem of 
a poor country which has been subjected for years to 
succession of grasping, inefficient governments, rangin3 
from fascist dictatorship to corrupt oligarchy, in! 
ested above all else in dragging the last penny of tribu'e 
out of the people in order to maintain a small 2 
lavishly ornate aristocratic society. France was not mor 
fatally poised for revolution in 1789, or Russia in 191’ 

That no comparable change occurred in Greece 
1944 was the responsibility of the Churchill gov 
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ernment. It will be repeated in the days ahead. Sane 


Americans must ask themselves whether they want 














p scaled down; evidently it did 








to continue the Churchill policy, however embellished 
up-to-date American technology and _lend-lease 
arms. They must ask themselves whether they 
t to fight the political war Mr. Truman has declared. 
The 


really 


I: is a War we cannot win, and Russia knows it. 
editorials in Pravda and Izvestia are convincing evidence 

Moscow regards the new American doctrine with 
resen itment but not with alarm. The Russians know we 
i not intend to fight them with arms, and they will be 
sure they can turn our proposed intervention into a 
propaganda weapon against us. 

The President’s brusque dismissal of the United 
Nations as an agency through which relief and rehabili- 
tation could be brought to Greece was alone sufficient 

expose the political nature of his program. 

Last October the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the U. N. completed a remarkable study of the 
economic situation in Greece and the measures necessary 
about an improvement. The full report, which 
the desperate 


to bring 
7 Oo 
has just been made available, describes 


verty of oe the breakdown of its civil service, 


e violent extremes of wealth and misery in the coun- 


try. The recommendations of the commission are very 
ncrete and should be studied by every Congressman 
Senator before the hearings on the President's pro- 
1 begin. The F. A. O. 
special United Nations Mission, superseding all other 


of reconstruction and 


proposes the creation of a 


bodies, to operate the program 
levelopment. How the work should be done is set down 
n detail. Financial estimates are included: loans totaling 
$100,000,000 as a start. And minimum reforms to be 
cattied through by the Greek government are proposed 
as prerequisites to the whole program. Significantly, the 
ommission advises that military expenditures be sharply 
not contemplate war to 
the death with the guerrillas. 

The F. A. O. report is so sound and humane, and 
so practical in its recommendations, that its publication 
at this time will, I think, prove an embarrassment to 
the Administration. It provides for everything Mr. Tru- 
man demanded except political war. If it does not go 


far enough to settle the civil struggle in Greece, it at 
least promises amelioration. And, by explaining 
how the machinery of the United Nations can be used 


the 


exactly 
(0 carry out a large-scale program, it dramatizes 
President's imsistence on unilateral action. 

The Administration may discover that a plan like this 
appeals to large elements of the public, and to members 
‘ Congress, who have no stomach for new and gran- 
diose adventures in power politics. The people have 
een urged to believe that the interests of the United 


States are tied to the success of the United Nations. They 
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may well decide that they prefer the proposals of the 


P. A. O. prop Mr. They may 


reject the idea of defending those interests by engaging 


to the osals of Truman. 


in political war with Soviet Russia. 


Had Enough? 


T IS too early 
“had enough”’ 


indicates that they have, 


to tell whether the voters have already 
though Dr. Gallup 
but after two short morths the 


of the Republicans, t 


Republicans in Congress behave as if they had had too 
much of each other. Not even the Democratic Party of 
the latter-day New Deal, suffering the sting of daily 
collusion between its Southern wing and the Republican 
O. P. 


What is more, the Democratic cleavage at least 


enemy, 
today, 


was so noisily at war with itself as the G 


made sense ideologically, whereas the current Republican 
squa abbling 


personal rivalries sparked by Presidential ambitions. The 


is in large part merely the consequence of 
Democrats suffered from having conflicting programs; 
the Republicans from having no program at all 

One need not, accept the word of the 
Democratic National Committee that the Republicans, 


of course, 


having ‘sowed the hot air of empty promises,” are now 


left to 
ns unsolved.” G. 


“reap the burning w hirlwi nd of national prob- 


O. P. leaders themselves put the 


From the 
Senator Bushfield of 


extreme right comes 


South 
confusion 


inatter less figuratively. 
the querulous voice of 
Dakota: ‘The le 


among themselves and have 


aders of Congress are it 


not agreed upon any major 


legislation which we had promised Putting it 
bluntly, we have failed in everything which we prom- 
ised the voters."" And Senator Jenner, representing the 


ultra-conservative Indiana 1 machin ne that ran over Charles 


te ; = eo .. 
La Follette, has served notice ‘on my distinguished col- 
leagues on both sides of the ade that, as a freshman 
Senator, I am disgusted.” 

Sniping from a middle position, young Senaitc 
of Massachusetts has ad Imonished 


‘did 


. wh] r 
Gid ublican 


Baldwin of 


sixteen Senaie freshmen 


. 
not intend that in voting Ret 
: : 


And Senator 


people 
peo} ic 


were voting for reaction. 


en ae ° 
Denalrl of 


on 


sixty-seven), recently addressed 


(aged thirty-eight to 


a round-robin letter to Republican Icaders protesting the 
} } - oh. - . — : o +} } ] Fr 
brush-off the newcomers have received at the hands of 


the Senate Big Four. 
On what 


a trace of party discipline re 


1 


the left in the G. O. P., 


tor Morse, who 


passes for scarcely 
mains. Sena 
keeps his party franchise only by 
criminately 
let loose a blast at his esteemed National Committee 


aMpaigning indis- 
Republicans at election time, last 
demanded “team play. 
said Mr. Morse, “they 


o a laissez faire economy whicn 


having 


« 


chairman for 
party 
will lead this 


rests on 


] } } A o . 
leaders have their way, 
coOunLrYy 


the 


ran 


ne principle ot exproitation or numan 











O floor of both houses we have the spectacle of 
Repuolican t Rey in On every major issue that 
has 1c before the Congress. The party is split from 


top to bottom on which should have the right of way, 


national debt, with 


tax reduction or payment on the 
Representative Knutson’s proposed 20 per cent tax cut 
for a bitter intra-party free-for-all. The Lilienthal 


has sharply divided 


due 
eppointment Taft and Vandenberg, 
along with their respective followers, without in the 
least closing the breach between Taft and Bricker, even 
though both are opposed to the appointment. Bricker 
went out of his way to dissociate himself from the pre- 
cise Taft line of attack on Lilienthal and has yet to 
renounce his Presidential ambitions in favor of his 
fellow-Ohioan, as predicted. Vandenberg has ranged 
his followers against those party colleagues who are 
bent on wiping out the reciprocal trade program, and 
House G. O. P. leaders are grumbling against their 
opposite numbers in the Senate for soft-pedaling the 
labor issue. And now the President's speech on Greece, 
it may be assumed, will add to all this fragmentation 
by opposing those Republicans whose Russophobia tran- 
scends their isolationism to those who take their isola- 
tionism straight. 

To Mark Sullivan, all this sound and fury merely 
indicates that “crystallization” is in progress. To a less 
charitable eye it appears that the Republicans, having 
built their house in the hot haste of an election cam- 
paign, are now trying vainly to agree on a foundation. 


The Shape of Things 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S ONSLAUGHT 
against the Labor government's economic policies has 
been described by reporters present as one of his most 
brilliant efforts. Viewed in cold print, however, his 
speech seems to be more colorful than constructive. The 
fact is that he and the party he leads have no program 
of their own and are unable even to follow a consistent 
line of criticism. For months they have been accusing the 
government of imposing an unnecessary degree of “‘aus- 
terity” on the country; now the coal crisis has forced 
them to take the opposite tack and denounce ministerial 
failure to restrict fuel consumption at the beginning of 
the winter. Even on foreign policy Mr. Churchill attempts 
to ride horses galloping in opposite directions. He damns 
the government for wasting man-power by staying in 
Palestine and then blasts it for getting out of India, 
where British rule could only be sustained by a much 
greater expenditure. It will take more than speeches of 
this kind, however glittering their phraseology, to shake 
the government's position. More damaging are the criti- 


bservations came from 
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cisms to which it has been subjected inside the gov 












uth, that the Cabinet has many plans but no coord 






plan and that it has been timid about taking the countr 





into its confidence. Undoubtedly, the fuel crisis hy 
diminished the prestige of Mr. Attlee’s team, but it has 
also given that team a new chance, for it has shocked 
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Britons into fuller realization of the magnitude of th: 
problems they are facing. Now that they know the worst 
the British people are likely to respond to this chal! 








as vigorously as they have responded to other challeng 





to their existence. 
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FIVE JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT, WITH 
the supposedly conservative Justice Jackson as spo! 

man, have decided that the Wagner act gives collective. 
bargaining rights to unions of foremen. The other four, 
led by the allegedly left-wing Justice Douglas, contest 
this view, holding that foremen are part of manage. 
ment. It seems to us that the views of the majority 
rather than of the minority correspond to the letter and 
spirit of the Wagner act, and certainly they show a 
greater understanding of the facts of industrial life. In 
his dissenting opinion, Justice Douglas asserted that the 
decision of his five colleagues tended not only “‘to oblit- 
erate the line between management and labor” but ‘to 
emphasize that the basic opposing forces in industry are 
not management and labor but the operating group on 
the one hand and the stockholder and bondholder group 
on the other.’” From this statement he proceeds to the 
reductio ad absurdum argument that if foremen are ‘‘em- 
ployees” with the right of collective bargaining, so are 

























the growing atomization of corporate ownership and its 
divorce from management theoretically put top execu: 





them independent of ownership. Real power in an in- 
creasing number of large corporations is concentrated 
in the hands of management groups, which tend to 
become self-supporting and self-perpetuating, with inter- 
ests differing from those of both workers and stockhold: 
ers. In any case, there is a clear line to be drawn between 
these policy-making officials and foremen; the latter maj 
be the non-commissioned officers of the industrial army, 
but, as in the real army, their status is that of enlisted 


men. 
+ 













SHOULD PUBLIC EMPLOYEES BE DENIED THE 
right to strike under all circumstances? It may be casy 
to answer that question in a totalitarian state, but in 
a democracy, we submit, no blanket rule is admissible. 
We may agree that it is a right which guardians of the 
public safety, such as policemen and firemen, may have 
to forego, but if they are forbidden to strike they should 
be protected by a guaranty of better-than-going wage rates 
and stringent bargaining and arbitration provisions. In the 
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case of teachers and most other public employees, we 
eve that, under the present circumstances of em- 

gloyment, they should be free to strike when they 


have exhausted all other means of persuading the au- 


thorities to consider their grievances. The Republican 


ma — in the New York Legislature, however, not 
nt with a general ban against strikes in the civil- 
law of the state, has jammed through without 
hearings a bill imposing harsh penalties on public em- 
yees who collectively walk off the job. Such strikers, 
the bill declares, must be instantly dismissed from the 
service and reinstated only on condition (a) that their 
pay shall for three years be not greater than it was before 
dismissal, and (b) that for a five-year period they shall 
be treated as on probation and without tenure. This bill 
now goes to Governor Dewey, and as he is generally 
credited not only with promoting it but with insisting 
on amendments increasing its severity, there seems little 
doubt that it will receive his signature. The crying need 
of the public service, however, locally and nationally, 
is not more curbs of this nature but remedies for condi- 
tions that tend to exclude from it people of ability and 
character. % 


IF THE COMMUNISTS ARE AS DIABOLICAL AS 
they are reputed to be, they will send delegations to 
Washington to lobby for the mess of crackpot legislation 
that has been introduced to outlaw them. Some of the 
sroposed bills we have noted would leave the comrades 
‘ree to pursue their disruptive way, enhanced by martyr- 
fom and bothered only to the extent of having to con- 
ett themselves into some such thing as an American 
Workers’ Progressive Labor Party, with an avowed pro- 
gram mo more dangerous than the Elks. Others of these 
vills might indeed choke off the Communists, but they 
too have a flaw: they would choke off the rest of us as 
ell—maybe even Rankin himself. His bill, for exam- 
nle, provides ten years in jail for anyone who “‘conveys 
‘he impression of sympathy with or approval of com- 
munism or Communist ideology” either in the class- 
room, in private letters, or in print. To many potential 
ors in this country, public power is pretty pink, and 

it was Rankin—then known as “Cheap Juice John’ — 
who fathered the TVA in the House. Then there is the 
Hobbs bill, which would jail a government official for 
recommending or approving a person who turned out 
to be “‘subversive’”’—a term that embraces “conduct .. . 
inimical to the government of the United States or the 
tendency of which is to impede” any of its projects. Like 
the OPA, for instance? There would not be jails enough 
to hold all the Republicans who worked to undermine 
the. New Deal. These farces need not be taken seri- 
usly as long as we have free elections and a Supreme 
Court, but Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach’s call for 


‘legal ban on the Communists is ered =e 


A man of sobriety and usually good judgment, he should 
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know that such blunderbuss treatment would hit only 
the innocents, while, as our ‘subversive’ contemporary, 
the Wall Street Journal, points out, the Communists 


themselves would “flourish like the green bay tree.”’ 


»- 
WHILE IT IS WRITTEN FROM A CONSERVATIVE 
standpoint and contains a number of serious omissions, 
the A. F. of L. delegation’s report on trade-union condi- 
tions in Argentina should be studied by everyone con- 
The deleg 
that the General Confederation of Labor is now com- 


cerned with Latin American affairs. ition finds 
pletely subordinated to the Perén government and that 
it has acither the power to elect its officers nor to make 
its own policies. The Argentine Department of Labor has 
itself become a union organizer, employing means that 
are familiar enough in the labor history of fascist states 
Resisting officials are arrested, dismissed fom their posts, 
Sefor 


wage demands, and 


or, as in the case of the former general secretary, 


Gay, simply spirited away. Strikes, 
organizational plans are all dictated by cliques responsive 
to the government's direction. At the same time, Perdén 
nN against the unions outside the 


A. F. of L. 


labor derives certain advan- 


is carrying on a campaig 
new Labor Front. 
clare, that for the time being 


It 1S true, the ates de- 


leleg: 


1 ; ang ie eee Se ae 
11a \. A any slUuswe ~ aa, 
tages from its forced alliance. In m ly industries wages 


have been raised by a nominal 25 per 


cent. Long 
. Per} Naps s be- 


d the charge of 


overdue social legislation has been enacted 
cause the delegates have sor 
political intervention, there is no mention of the im- 
portant fact that wage inc 
of Peron’s Ministry of Labor. Nor is it pou 


ight to avo 


. . a - = " 
reases pass through the hands 


rted out that 


while millions of pesos have been amassed in the old-age- 


pension fund, very little has been received by the bene- 


ficiaries. 

~ 
HOW LONG WILL PERON’S PATERNALISM 
continue? At present, the army and the ranching and 
land-owning classes, whose interests and traditions are 


eir own feuds 


and therefore 


paramount with the government, have th 


with the manufacturers and with the navy, 
find it expedient to play up to labor. Bi 
4 i 


it what will hap- 


pen when the strategy changes? The ereat likelihood is 


ee — 
that the Argentine workers will discover, as others have 


done, that eventual losses will far outweigh present 
gains, Labor may find that it has become the tool of that 
expansionist nationalism which — tes the minds of 


the army leaders and of Perén himself. So much is sug- 


gested by the reply made to the A. " 


pa 


f L. charges by 
the present federation secretary, Hernandez, 
himself a Ministry of Labor nominee imposed upon the 
unions by 1 rding to the Labor Front 
boss, the A. F. of L. report is merely intended to support 
This absurd ac- 
popular support for 


ntimidation. Accord 
Spruille Braden’s “imperialist policies.’ 
cusation is clearly intended to wix 
campa 


Perén’s rearmament aign. 
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wo Worlds in Moscow 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


M d Mar h 15 (bj ( 
T THE end of the first 


Moscow has an uncomfortabl 


' 
weck of the conference 


e feeling that the dis- 
cordant squawking of the Ministers’ quartet is not 
half so important as the brass-band accompaniment com- 
ing out of Washington. Many Americans are happy 
about Mr. Truman's speech, but the Russians are acutely 
upset, as was to be expected; while the British, inc luding 
even Bevin, are scratching their heads and the French 
are holding theirs in their hands. People are asking what 
it all means, right in the midst of the conference. What is 
the significance of the peculiar timing? Even assuming 
Greece is “a very special case,’’ why is Turkey's inde- 
pendence regarded as threatened when, in reality, the 


Russians have been laying off Turkey for the last few 


months more than ever before? Russia and the Black 
Sea powers clearly have a case where the Dardanelles 
ate concerned. Why prop up the Turks to such an 
extent that they will hardly be in a mood to discuss 
reasonable proposals for revising the Montreux treaty? 

But what is worrying the Russians, British, and 
French in varying degrees is not Greece and Turkey so 
much as those more general considerations in Truman's 
speech which are already being described as “the new 
American foreign policy.’’ Two sets of reactions can be 
noted. On the American side in conference quarters you 
hear it said, “The Russians have been asking for it. 
They've done nothing but snipe at us in their propa- 
ganda, insult us as fascists and imperialists, and we've 
had enough.” The Russians, of course, have promptly 
compared Truman to Hitler, and said he was trying to 
revive the anti-Comintern pact and the idea of a 
cordon sanitaire against Russia, Stung by the sharpness 
of his comments on totalitarian influences in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Poland, they also comment, ‘He says all 
this allegedly in defense of the highest principles 
of pure democracy as he understands it, but he doesn’t 
say one word against totalitarian regimes such as Spain 
and Argentina. In other words, the right-wing totali- 
tarian regimes are quite O. K. but anything that he 
chooses to call a totalitarian left-wing regime is anath- 
ema. And anyway, what sort of democracies are 
Greece and Turkey—it's enough to make a cat laugh!” 

Whether one takes seriously or not the talk of Ameri- 
can imperialism— though the military implications of the 
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loan to Turkey are pretty obvious—the question inevi- 
tably aroused in every mind is whether we are going to 
have one world or two. Is it to be Russia and its 
tims’’ on one side and America and all the rest of decent 
humanity on the other? But many of the French and 
British here fee! this is just the question Truman did 
not care to anaiyze carefully. For isn’t there rather 
crude identification in the speech between “democracy” 
and “the American way of life’’? There is a third group 
of humanity which rejects communism but equally 
jects the American way of life. Did Truman overlook 
Socialist England? Did he forget France, at least half 
of which is either Socialist or Communist? Moreover, 
in Europe several sets of ideas and ideologies are 
conflict, and to say, “You've got to choose between the 
Soviet way of life and the American way of life,” 
considered a crude oversimplification of the mentil 
processes of the people of the Continent. If that is t! 
case in Europe, how much more complicated are the 
problems of human conduct and aspirations in the im- 
mense areas of Asia and Africa! Why, even in terms 
“pure democracy,” is Chiang Kai-shek’s China so m 
worthier an object than Red China, which at least his 
certain standards of efficiency, discipline, honesty, and 
human decency that corrupt Kuomintang China la 
Such are some of the general considerations one hears 
on the fringes of the Moscow conference, where, it n 
be said, these fundamental issues are being talked about 
much more than at the Foreign Ministers’ meet: 
proper, with their dreary mudslinging contests betw 
Molotov and Bevin—one denouncing the state of affair 
in the British zone of Germany, the other in the Sovic 
zone. Who cares? In all fairness to Bevin, he did not 
Start it, and it is not clear what practical purpose, ex< 
filling the air and the Russian newspapers with 
speeches, Molotov is hoping to achieve by catalogu 
all the shortcomings of the British in their zone. For 
far as foreign opinion is concerned, he knows thit 
Bevin in the next hour will throw an equally hea 
packet of the Control Council's reports at his head. 
Bevin no doubt made a useful point when he s: 
denazification was such an immensely difficult prob! 
that there were inevitable shortcomings in all four zon 
But is denazification today the real problem? Are th 
not much more serious features of the German si! 
tion to worry people in Moscow today? Truman allud 
to the existence of two worlds, and are there not in fact 
already two Germanys? The Russians have been clamor- 
ing for “German economic unity.” The British and the 
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Americans are saying that economic unity was originally 
nted by the Russians when they were unwilling to 
» food from eastern to western Germany, which led 
western Germany in turn to suspend the delivery of 
reparations to Russia. Now, with the large liquidation 
German industry in the eastern zone—what there 
: it—-would not the economic unity of Germany 
be a liability to Britain and America unless the Russians 
put money into it,’ that is, unless they at least pro- 
ided their zone with adequate equipment for intensive 
food-growing? 
So there is clearly no hurry on the part of the Western 
ers to establish German economic unity or scrap the 
odustries in their zones. Nor is there much desire for 
litical unity, for that matter. The Russians have been 
asking that the democratic political parties—by which 
they mean in the first place the Socialist Unity Party— 
and the trade unions be allowed to have their all-Germaa 
ngresses and their central organs or newspapers. But 
the feeling among the Western powers against central- 
zation remains strong. 
Many of the French are completely cynical about the 
le fay - This is the sort of talk one hears in Freach 
uarters: Of course England has no intention of scrap- 
g the bulk of the Ruhr industries. Western Germany 
has got to become a prosperity area in Europe whether 
Russians like it or not. It is too bad if foul people 
xe the Germans have the benefit of living in the pros- 
perity zone, but western Germany is essential to the 
whole economy of Western Europe—England, France, 
Belgium, Holland. Such, say the French, is the Ameri- 
point of view, According to the French s 
e he adds or does not add a discourse on wing Ameri- 
monopoly capitalist’s interest in western Germany 


peaker S$ 


and trots out or does not trot out stories about sinister 
American links with German capitalist trusts, cartels, 
and monopolies. Some declare frankly that Germany 
be the industrial spearhead against Russia; others 
simply say that it will be the citadel of Western Europe's 
)sperity. Many Frenchmen add, “We don't like it, but 
Seieee and England are poor, miserable countries and, 
in the end, we will do just as the Americans tell us, 
vether we like it or not.’’ Such cynicism is not in the 
British nature, and one hears much talk from English- 
here about German Social Democrats doing this 

and that and about the nationalization of western Ger- 
many'’s industries, and so on. But anyway, it is a far 


(ty from Morgenthau’s ruralization of western Germany, 


By the time this appears in print we may have some 
learer ideas on what is likely to be achieved by the 
Foreign Ministers’ conference. A study of the Control 
Council's report, with mutual recriminations, will 
take several more days, and one can only join in 
Bidault’s prayer that agreement on a whole group of 


proposals at the end of the discussions will be easier 
than agreement on the proposals one by one. A vier 
authoritatively expressed in British quarters is that this 
is not Versailles, where the victorious powers produced 
a set of ready-made solutions. Germany is today the sick 
man of Europe, and the whole process of treaty-making 
must be very different from what it was in 1919. The 
German treaty will, in fact, be only the registration of a 
certain status quo which will emerge after a long process 
of umplementing instructions to the Control Council. 

A further profound complication arises from the 
with the whole problem of when, if 
central German government— 


question—linked 
ever, there will be a 
whether it is to be called a treaty wit Germany or a treaty 
for Germany. The American ¢ naneenai proposal for 
the German treaty’ will probably be 
the Russian press :s 
tat—obviously 


calling it sumply 
challenged by Molotov; ' 
asking whether it will be a treaty or a dzé 
an smportant political question. 

The only forecast about the outcom 
now possible is that a large number of new instructions 
will be sent to the Control Council and that the draft 
of a peace treaty with Austria may be more or less com- 


already 


of the conference 


pleted, though even that is uncertain. 

In one matter the Russians appear to be sadly dis 
appointed. The phrase “Anglo-Americans’’ is beginning 
to reappear with growing frequency. Their great hope, 
as I wrote last week, was that England might follow 
an “independent policy.” So far there is not much evi 
dence of this. In British quarters some are saying, How 
can there be when we simply must get another loan 
from America?”’ Others remark, “Bevin ts m a ven 
sticky spot. The Truman speech is sure to 


opposition to America’s and Bevin's policy—if it re- 


increase the 


mains the same policy—and unless Bevin brings back 
from Moscow a new alliance with Russia there li be 
hell to pay imside the Labor Party.’ And there 1s an 
acutely uncomfortable feeling among many British that 
if Truman's two-worlds policy 
quences may be extremely serious. lt might even mean 
the collapse of the United Natons and an increased 
danger of war—war in which England might be the 
chief victim. 

There is another aspect to 
man’s speech help the dificult and slow settling-d. 
process which begins 


the whole thing. W1ll T 


process in some parts of Europe, a 
yintrre 


to be observable in some count 2 Poland, 
stance? The Polish government oe 


ror 


undo ur bte c 


achieved much in the way of economic restoration 
has not been excessively interfered with in its wor 
by a truculent and belligerent opposition. Isn't ther 
danger, it ts wer of this opposition becoming more 


active now and retarding economic restoration? Wo 


this really benefit the Polish people as a whole? 
, 


The Russians ar day 


There is another danger 





economically weak and suffering from a variety of post- 
war difficulties, and they feel that America is cashing 
in on these temporary weaknesses, This is creating a 
feeling of anger and resentment in the bulk of the 
people. It is a psychological factor which should not be 
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overlooked, Russia in isolation may become a more dig. 
turbing factor in the world’s thinking than Russia eve, 
superficially ‘‘cooperating’’ with the West. We saw 

playing such a role during various periods between thy 


two wars. 


Dixie in black and White 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


I 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
LONE of the regions in the United States the South 
has a tradition of a hereditary aristocracy, of 
landed bourbons. Their philosophy, molded by 
generations of slave-holding, has been contemptuous of 
those who work in trade, industry, or the learned pro- 
fessions, These bourbons were and are the great resisters 

of change, the strong defenders of their yesterdays. 

The virtues and vices of the Southern bourbons are 
not confined to their class but have set a stamp on the 
whole society. The South has glorified physical prowess 
and adventure, the exploits of the hunter, the pomp and 
courage of the military man. It has nourished a strangely 
distorted code of chivalry which expresses itself even 
now in duels, fights, and horsewhippings. It exalts 
sportsmanship and gives a high place to horse-racing, 
cock-fighting, and feuding. 

The legacies of the plantation mind are apparent to 
this day in the opposition to progress in education, 
health, industrialization, unionization, and religious 
practices, Religion has felt this hand of the past very 
heavily, perhaps because spiritual aspirations are con- 
ditioned by other goals. The South has always had the 
largest percentage of church members of any section in 
the country; it has, in fact, been derisively called the 
"Bible belt.” The God of the Southern Protestant 
churches has been, much more than in any other region, 
a personal God, watching over the individual, assuming 
responsibility for his luck or misfortune, supporting him 
in his fights and feuds. The aim of the church has beca 
the good individual rather than the good society. 

This is the setting in which the South has matured. 
There have been some changes, but until recently they 
have lagged far behind the needs of the people. The 
great crisis of 1930 ushered in a violent awakening. And 
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with the advent of Roosevelt in 1933, factors which 
would begin the transformation of the social, political, 
and economic status of the South came into being. The 
waste of land was slowed by programs to correct soil 
erosion. The farmer, accustomed to thinking of himself 
as a lone individual who had no interest in a society 
bigger than his family clan, found that a nation was 
interested in his welfare. Without markets for his pror 
duce, with hunger penetrating his kitchen, the farmer 
awoke to the meaning, in his own life, of government 
purchases of his crop at prices far above the open market 
His brother in the villages and the towns found that in 
work relief, PWA and WPA, society was showing an 
interest in him too, and he reciprocated that interest 


Farmer and townsman began to think about their govera- 
ment, to go to the polls, and to look around at th: 


bigger world. 

Farm Security brought the first freedom from the 
fear that a man might work hard to create a home and 
a farm and lose his all to a bad crop—and it would he 
no one’s business, for in the bourbon ideology, no on? 
cared. Social Security erased a few of the lines in South- 
ern faces with the hint that old age might not be the 
years of the unwanted they had always been. Laws on 
minimum wages and maximum hours brought a tiny 
surcease from the never-ending struggle to earn a bare 
living and to get some resting time that wasn’t also 
worry time. And the TVA was being built, providing 
work and a new way of life for a region. 


The towns which dot this rolling countryside ac: 
Jovely, Raleigh, Durham, Charlotte, and Greensbor) 
have a warm ingratiating quality which seems to insure 
ease of living. There is a pervasive feeling that thiny: 
move slowly, that the even tenor of old ways could not 
easily be disturbed. Yet the old is giving way to the nev 

On a sunny, cool morning of November, in 
beautiful mountain resort of Asheville, the North Caro- 
lina Baptist Convention was holding its 116th annu. 
meeting. The “messengers,” as the delegates from 
local churches are called, listened to the report of | 
Committee on Social Service and Civic Righteousn< 
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The committee made recommendations, and the chair 


sked for a vote. The report was unanimously adopted. 


o 








[he Baptists, the religious denomination to which 
Bilbo and Talmadge belong, had voted to support hospi- 
talization, education, and suffrage for Negroes, with 
facilities and opportunities fully equal to those enjoyed 
y whites. They stood foursquare for an end to segrega- 
n in the church, and the committee's report told why: 


If there is an equality of all men by virtue of their 

ationship to an impartial Creator, and an equality of 

believers who share in the redemption of Christ, 

h equalities must be respected in the body of Christ, 
which is the church. Therefore, segregation of believers 
holding to the same tenets of faith, because of color or 
social status, into racial or class churches is a denial of 
the New Testament affirmation of the equality of all 
believers at the foot of the Cross, and alien to the spirit 
of Christ, the head of the church. 


This was unprecedented, and the final planks in the 
latform were just as revolutionary. The North Carolina 
sranch of the Southern Baptist Church moved into polli- 


he 


tics to achieve Christian aims. The messengers of t 
hurch asked for the immediate passage of a federal anti- 
lynching bill. And in full acceptance of the logic of the 
times they went on to call for equal wages and equal 
treatment for Negro workers and the passing of such 
legislation, both state and national, as would assure fair 
treatment. 

The teletype brought the news to North Carolina’s 
nany independent newspapers. Liberal editors were be- 
wildered. Not one wrote a paragraph in praise of the 
Baptists’ action. Fair Employment Practices had sud- 
denly come out of the closet, and they didn’t know what 
) do. A Southern editor, however enlightened his other 
policies, had never felt he could support the FEP¢ 
in his columns; his readers, he thought, would not stand 
for it. Then came this bolt out of the blue: the preachers 
f the Bible belt, he discovered, were ahead of him. 
Nor did the liberal and labor organizations mobilize 
support for this grass-roots moral renaissance. Though 
they were publicly on record for the FEPC, they had not 
looked hard enough at the change being wrought 
in the people on the farms and in the towns to be pre- 
pared for the stand taken at Asheville. Not so slow to 
act were those on the other side, the Baptists who had 
long rendered lip service to their church but in their 
personal, social, and political decisions had violated its 


pirit. Over night the convention received three thousand 
indignant telegrams, and the telephone circuits to Ashe- 
ville were unable to cope with the number of calls for 
the assembled religious leaders from old familiars who 
opposed their action. 

The onslaught was effective, and the next morning 
the messengers reconsidered. The session was hectic. By 


2 ; 


3 < ) : ; acre } +?, 
a vote of 253 to 158 the convention rescinded the 
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ringing passage quoted above, which would have banned 
segregation within the church. And with this backtrack- 
ing went a watering-down of the crucial FEPC resolu- 
tion, which was changed from a demand for legislation 
demand for an anti- 
lynching law and for equal hospitalization, suffrage, and 


to one for equal treatment. The 


education withstood the attack. While the original resolu- 
tion is no longer on the record, what was so eloquently 
said will live. All through the South the FEPC is on the 
lips of people who formerly dismissed any discussion of 
it on the ground that Southerners—particularly the 
churchgoing folk—-would die rather than accept it. 

The Baptists had already made forays against race 
prejudice in Virginia, Florida, and Georgia. In Florida 
the Ministerial Association of Greater Miami, shocked 
by an attempt to revive the Ku Klux Klan in the name 
of Protestantism, had acted with swiftness and vigor. 
They declared: 

As ministers of the gospel ef Christ we no 
Ku Klux 


people to have 


oppose the position and principles of the 
Klan, but we also strongly advise our 
no part in furthering its organization. We are not alone 
opposed to the Ku Klux Klan, but also to the apparent 
tendency on the part of many people to assume that the 
Klan is a Protestant organization. ... We do not con- 


sider the Ku Klux Klan as represeating Protestant Chris- 


tianity in any condition or expression, since it is a 
denial of Christianity itself... . The Ku Klux Klan is 
the precise denial of everything truly American and 


democratic. 


In Georgia the Reverend Jos 


las) 


the church to which the late Gene Tal 


\ 


demanded more 
teeth in the re- 
solution on 
racial relations 
submitted to the 
messengers at 
the Georgia 
Baptist Conven- 
tion. In the 
struggle of the 
old 
new the Tal- 


nadges and Bil- 


against the 





bos find themselves fighting a movement 
race hate 


Nor can 


and 


within their own churches. Whipping up 


does not serve them in fighting churchmen. 
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ears, for the Southern Baptist Convention 
came into pDeing on the issue of secession. Its tradit: 


and record make the demagogues’ claim to being the sol 
- 


tism look pallid indeed. 


The old mis-leaders so familiar to the South have new 


slowly been 


\ 
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taking place in the Southern people. That these should be 
joined, or led, by the Baptist church is truly heartening, 
viritual influence is so widespread and 
powerful in the 
The 


Baptists have 


region, 


large and 


wealthy congre- 
gations in the 
cities; in the 
rolling country 
of the agrarian 


South no village 
is without a 





Drawings by Golden 


Baptist minister. The church has lived with the people of 
the city and of the farm. It has also been an integral part 
of the company town, where the evolution of a new 
attitude on race has lately been strikingly demonstrated, 


Thomasville, North Carolina, one of the many com- 
pany towns that dot the Piedmont, is the domain of the 
Thomas Chair Company. The company has made the 
rules for the residents and enforced its own conception 
of the proper social pattern, including segregation. The 
Thomas plants run down one side of the main street in 
Thomasville; stores line the other. The railroad parallels 
the street, and its smoke and noise are always present. 
None of the beauty and quiet of the North Carolina 
landscape penetrates the town, nor for a long time did 
any sense of community responsibility. 

Then came a strike. The 350 Negroes and the 954 
whites employed in the plant walked out together—un- 
certain of where they were going, of whether they could 
trust each other, of what the all-powerful employer 
might do. In the forefront of everyone's mind those first 
days were two questions. The first was, if the strike 
lasted, how would the strikers and their families con- 
tinue to eat? For the wages they had received had per- 
mitted no savings. The other could not be asked aloud; 
the etiquette of Southern bourbons had made it taboo. 
The Negro wondered how he should behave to the white 
man on the picket line and in the union hall. The white 
man was perplexed by that and a related question: what 
would his neighbors say if he let down the old barriers? 

The answer to the economic question came speedily. 
The merchants supported the strikers. They gave credit 
to the families of the men so they could buy food, and 
many business and professional people contributed $10 
a week to the strike fund. It was a long strike. Repeated 
“back-to-work’”” movements initiated by the employers 
failed. The company’s greatest effort enrolled twenty-two 
scabs, not one of whom was a Negro. 

In the long days and nights on the picket line, in 
union meetings, and at crude canteens the relations be- 


tween Negroes and whites were clarified. Before long 
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they marched together before the gates; soon they ate 
together; and after a time they sat down together and 
played cards. Forty-five strike leaders met constantly in 
the union hall to plan their course, and there were nearly 
as many Negroes as whites on this Steering Committce 
When they had finished for the day, they had coffee and 
doughnuts, continuing in mixed groups their never-end- 
ing discussion of how to win the strike. It was not a 
recognized process of cementing race relations—that 
ticklish subject was never more than touched upon. The 
strike could not be won if the workers were divided 
And everybody understood. 

They understood so well that on Labor Day, when 
the strikers marched down the smoke-blown street, white 
man walked next to Negro, white woman beside black 
There was no defiance of native prejudices in that parade 
friends and fellow-workers marched quite unconscious! 


was a real celebration. Outside the union hall the strikers 
clustered, gay now, doing little dances, congratulating 
each other. Upstairs there were jigs, songs—and a new 
union contract. This, though it said nothing of the rights 
of Negroes or the obligations of whites, was, in a moving 
sense, a charter for both. 


The state’s educational institutions have felt the same 
influence. In the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill the ferment of change has long been working. Years 
ago Howard Odum and Frank Graham picked up the 
gauntlet of progress. Dr. Odum propounded his theories 
of regionalism, and the national government in Wash- 
ington began to translate them into political and socia! 
realities. Farm Security, the restoration of soil fertility, 
the TVA were logical outgrowths of the ideas wh 
came out of the University of North Carolina. 

The traditional progressivism of the university finds 
notable expression in the publication of the mag: 
zine Christian Frontiers, called by its editors a “Jour 
nal of Baptist Life and Thought.” This magazine is 
attuned to the thinking which brought the Ashev: 
resolution into being, to the morality which conden 
as sinful the white man’s sense of racial superiority 
the past few months other significant events have 
curred on the campus. Dorothy Maynor the Neg 
soprano, sang at Graham Memorial Hall to a non-segre 
gated audience, and white and Negro ushers escorted 
thousands of Carolinians to their seats. This was another 
manifestation of the awakened fervor of the Souther 
churches, for the concert was sponsored by the Cou: 
for Religion in Life and the proceeds were for the bet 
of the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen. 

In Raleigh, for the first time in history, a Negro 
dent recently presided over a mixed meeting of North 
Carolina students. Thirty-four delegates from State 
Negro College and seventy-nine white students joined 
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together to elect a Negro as pro-tem president of their 
rganization. 

The Southern world is definitely on the move, and in 
North Carolina the pace at which each segment of 
ciety is adjusting itself to the new conditions can be 
more Clearly than in other Southern states. The lib- 
who once thought his position so daring now finds 


is no longer out in front. While he kept saying, 





t press us; what we want to do will take a long 


time; it’s got to come slowly,’’ the majority moved be- 
yond him. The weakness of the gradualist position was 
awittingly revealed to me by one of North Carolina's 
eral editors. Relations between Negroes and white, he 
time of 


were much better now than in the his 





wonder- 


father, and he had no doubt that they would be 


fully improved by the time his infant child was grown 


up. As he spoke it apparently dawned on him that this 
slow process might not appeal to persons undergoing 


the degrading imprisonment of segregation. After a 


long pause he said, “If only the Negroes will be patient 


If good liberals have been left behind, think what 


has happened to the bourbons. Their point of view was 
clearly enunciated by a textile magnate who organized 
the flood of telegram s and telephone calls to Asheville 


designed to head off the Baptist resolution. “What mad 


the Baptist Messengers pass their resolution?” I asked 
The answer was prompt: “Too many red Baptists—the 
state is full of them!” 


Italy on the Hard Road bac 


J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


A farc b ] 3 
was 


Rome, 
Y FIRST 
[ due in part, I am sure, to seeing 
after six weeks of the worst winter Europe has 
experienced in twenty-five years. 
From the moment I crossed the frontier I was literally 
se contact with the Italian people; between Milan 
od Florence we were jammed together like sardines in 
> corridor of the train. It was Saturday, and all the 
Milanese seemed to be off on a holiday. When we 
cached Florence I finally located a seat. Order on the 
train is assured not by railroad employees but by the peo- 
ple themselves: you call out the next station to a traveler 
ho is getting off there, and as soon as he leaves you take 
Despite the staggering crowd 


impression of Italy 
the sun again 


favc yrab le 


possession of his seat. 
soard, not a single unpleasant incident occurred; every- 
ne helped his neighbor to make the best of the uncom- 
fortable conditions created by the lack of rolling stock. 
What struck me most was the pervasive air of good 
humor. In Mussolini's day his admirers abroad were so 
impressed by the punctuality of Italian trains as to over- 
look the assassination of Matteotti. Today the trains no 
ager run on time, but they carry a population which 
¥ »ws how to enjoy its new, hard-won liberty. 
In Rome that impression was heightened by 
mated throngs out for a stroll on Sunday afternoon. The 
hole city seemed buoyant and alive. Pastellerias, like 
Berardo’s in the Galleria, were brimming not only with 
customers but with delicacies that are rarely seen in Paris 


the ani- 


even in the most expensive shops. People were queued 
up outside a midtown movie waiting to see an old Ru- 


shy \ 
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colph Valentino film—American producers are not 
ping their latest films to the 


curope, 
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of Italy — 
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large as the soil can support—is nowhere more 


1 i iP . 
age-old problem population twice as 


apparent 
t 


than in the capital. Despite post-war hardships, the 
population has grown in the past two years. More 


the United States, which used to admit hundreds of thou 


sands of Italians unable to eke out an existence at home, 
has now practically deat its doors to th 
Rome is somewhat encouraged by the 
the Swiss government to supplement 
Italian laborers. Argentina, too, 
tion, but with a view to the aggrandize 


; immigration 
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recent decision « 
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mem of the pres- 
ent dictatorship. As might be aaened, pera has taken 
precautions against receiving too many anti-fascists; he 
Rome with 
Christ 


Pn ar +h 
me den wands or me 


has sent Father José Clemente Silva to 
structions to press for a large wv nt of 
Democrats, 


ful Italian Confederation 
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notw ithstanding Y pow 

of Labor for an equitable sel 
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tion without regard to party. 


On the whole the Italians do not appear to be star 
ing, though in Rome as elsewhere in Italy sections of ' 


population are living very wretchedly. Th 


Fe shops are Wwe 
stocked despite an intensive export program aimed 


lira, The 


prevent further, catastrophic devaluation of the 


women are not as well dressed as in France, but the 


Impression 1s of a greater number of people decent! 
clothed and shod. However, 
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Ror osts about 300 lire. Women hat workers, who are 
{£000 lire a week. 


similar to those of New York's Fourteenth 


comparatively well paid, earn about 
But in stores 
Street a pair of shoes costs 5,000 lire and a dress 25,000. 

Perhaps the miracle that will carry the Italians through 
this difficult period lies in their own ingenuity and im- 
agination. Large families take on all sorts of work. In 
the railroad stations a swarm of youngsters vie with the 
porters to carry your luggage. I met a government func- 
tionary who is holding down four jobs: during the day 
he works at the Ministry; at night he does bookkeeping 
for a small firm; in spare moments he translates detective 
stories from English to Italian; and on Sundays he helps 
his brother, who owns a popular restaurant. 

The frugality of the Italian is well known; bread and 

spaghetti are the basic elements of his dict, and if a jug 
of wine is thrown in, so much the better. Unfortunately, 
however, the monthly ration of spaghetti is used up in 
a week, and for the rest of the month he must buy in 
the black market. In Italy the black market operates mote 
democratically than in other countries. I do not deny 
that many unscrupulous traffickers have made fortunes; 
obviously the corruption that swept post-war Europe did 
not skip Italy. As a matter of fact, the other day I heard 
the Sicilian deputy, Finocchiaro Aprile, accuse the Chris- 
tian Democrats in government posts of profiteering. No 
doubt his charges had overtones of demagogy and Sici- 
lian separatism, but the calmness with which the man in 
the street accepted them indicates that a certain amount 
of administrative corruption is taken for granted. Still, 
I feel that here the black market, in addition to enriching 
a few selfish men, assures a minimum of food and to- 
bacco to the majority of Italians. The trading is carried 
on very openly as a natural extension of regular com- 
merce. The center of the black market in currency is 
the Piazza Colonna; sacrilegious wits say that St. Peter 
himself presides over the transactions. A story now mak- 
ing the rounds has it that in the days of the liberation, 
when the dollar was bringing 300 to 400 lire—today it 
sells for about 600 lire—a speculator who had bought up 
some dollars one morning at 375 was selling them the 
same evening for 420. When asked for an explanation 
he said, ‘“That's the rate St. Peter has set.’’ And indeed, 
right behind him stood the famous statue of the saint 
with four fingers outstretched. 

Neither the existence of the black market nor isolated 
instances of bad administration justify the picture of a 
lazy, corrupt Italy drawn by certain reactionary papers 
abroad in the months since the people drove out the 
king and began to map progressive social legislation. On 
the contrary, the Italy of today is one of the most hard- 
working countries of Europe and is likely to make the 
most rapid recovery. Wherever electric current has been 
restored and raw materials are available, one sees feverish 
activity, In the factories emphasis is on the perfect crafts- 
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manship that distinguished Italian products in former 
days and made the leather workers, in particular, masters 
in their field. The past two years have seen extensive 
rehabilitation of transport. Few people abroad have any 
idea how great was the damage inflicted on Italy. Of 
course they have read about the destruction of historic 
buildings, famous monuments, and bridges like 
Ponte Santa Trinita at Florence, whose arches were one 
of the glories of the Old World, and about the wanton 
mutilation of the city of the Medicis which has dis. 
honored the German High Command for all time. But 
little was written about the hundreds of other bridges 
and the miles of railroad and telegraph communications 
destroyed in central and northern Italy, a great deal 
which has now been repaired. Today classes are in full 
swing in universities that lack the barest essentials. And, 
incidentally, professors receive 20,000 lire a month whea 
by pre-war standards and present livings costs they ought 
to be getting at least 140,000. Yet I know of several who 
have refused invitations from American colleges—which 
would have paid them far more—because they believe 
their duty is to help reorientate a youth poisoned by years 
of Fascist education. 


The feeling of most Italians is that the Allies do not 
sufficiently appreciate their country’s contribution to the 
general post-war recovery of Europe, and the harsh terms 
of the recently concluded peace treaty have created a cer- 
tain bitterness, which extreme right elements have been 
quick to exploit. Americans may derive satisfaction from 
the fact that in the last “Doxa’’ poll, the United States 
was named the “friendliest nation,” with Russia second, 
and Britain and France sharing last place. Actually, the 
results indicate not so much friendship for America a; 
hostility toward Britain, which backed the House of 
Savoy to the bitter end, and toward France, which has 
stupidly alienated its neighbor by annexing two small, 
unimportant provinces. The truth is that Italian resent- 
ment is directed against all four of the big powers. 

To begin with, Italian anti-Fascists will not soon for- 
get how little recognition was accorded their “unknown 
war’ against the Germans. Readers of The Nation may 
recall that beginning in the fall of 1942 the Political 
War Section devoted a number of articles to the epic 
struggle of the workers in Milan and Turin and Naples, 
about which so little had appeared in the American press 
Yet I must confess that until I came here and heard the 
story from the protagonists in that struggle and read the 
underground press of those days, I did not fully appre: 
ciate the magnitude of the Italian Resistance. Under the 
leadership of the Committee for the Unity of the Italian 
People (C. U. P. I.), founded by Pietro Nenni, a Social- 
ist, Ercoli (Palmiro Togliatti), a Communist, and Carlo 
Celli of the Justice and Liberty movement, who were 
later joined by leading trade-unionists, Catholics, and 
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[iberals, there was waged one of the most glorious peo- 
ple’s struggles of the war. Italians fought Germans on 
French soil; among those who fell before Gestapo ma- 
hine-guns wefe Bertone, coeditor of the 
Jcalian anti-Fascist paper in France, Ricardo Rohegger ot 
lrieste, Mario Buzzi, and others. Within a year the 


BLit 


C. U. P. I. had 8,000 experienced underground workers 


Marcello 


Milan alone. But the movement was not restricted to 
he industrial cities. It spread quickly to the rural districts 
and enlisted the support of the peasants. In Rome the 
rebellious attitude of the students forced the authoritics 
to close the university on May 9, 1942. 

After the fall of Mussolini, when further organized 
army resistance became impossible, the masses took over 
the conduct of the war; under the inspiration of the par- 
tisans, the whole nation rose in arms. Though reluctant 
to admit the value of an ‘‘army” in which career officers 
shared authority with Socialists and Communists risen to 
the rank of colonel or general, Allied Headquarters was 
obliged to state in January, 1944, that “‘the figure of 
300,000 armed Italian patriots can be taken as an under- 
statement of the total number.’’ None the less, the Allicd 
Command, with the honorable exception of Britain's 
General Alexander, at ail times maintained an aloof 
attitude toward men who not only saved American and 
British lives but were destined to be the very sinews of 
the new Italian Republic. On April 10, 1944, the British 
Admiralty issued a statement praising the behavior of 
Italian submarine crews, but by some mysterious leger- 
demain it never reached the press. Apparently Italian 
anti-Fascists were good enough to die, but not good 
enough to be encouraged to build a new Italy. 

Perhaps the Resistance might have resigned itself to 
being classified as a third-rate auxiliary force if the Allied 
Military Government had not sys‘ematically opposed 
everything that meant Italy’s orientation in a democratic, 
socialist direction. Those of us who have followed sym- 
pathetically the efforts of the Italian people to root out 
ascism are aware of this aspect of the story too. But 
again, I had to come here and talk with leaders of the 
various political parties—and I saw almost all of them 
—to understand fully the extent to which the Allies have 
sabotaged the progressive forces of Italy. Their obstruc- 
tionist tactics have retarded the consolidation of Italian 
democracy and forced the government to abandon many 
projects for nationalization and new social legislation. 
While conciliatory in tone, former Premier Bonomi’s 
new book, “Diario di un anno,” makes it clear that the 

Anglo-American ideal was an Italy ruled jointly by the 
monarchy and the Vatican, which would counterbalance 
a leftist France and ultimately serve, together with 
Franco Spain, as a bulwark against the advance of social- 
ism in Western Europe. 

In the light of these facts, the Italians could not but 
tegard the peace treaty as another injustice against their 











From a Rome newspaper (1945) 


em of the Right 1s Solved 
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nation. I have the feeling that most realistic political 
leaders know the treaty might have been worse, and that 
the study of possible revisions, already initiated at the 
suggestion of Britain and America, may bring about 
favorable modification in the near future. But certain 
provisions of the treaty—not necessarily the most im- 
portant, but certainly the most irritating—have given 
reaction a new opportunity to stir up discontent. The 
disposition of the Italian mavy is a case in point; except 
for two modern cruisers, it will add little strength to the 
Allied navies which are to share it. Italians, however, are 
more disturbed by the loss of the fleet than by the 
prospect of having to pay reparations far beyond their 
means; they see in this a blow to their nationa! pride, for 
during the period of cobelligerency their navy performed 
major services for the Allies. While intelligent left 
leaders may be more interested in organizing a genuinely 
democratic government and putting the country back to 
work than in protesting against the injustices of the 
peace treaty, were they to say so openly they would 
probably be denounced as traitors by the right. 

The left must be constantly on guard against the na- 
the forces of the past. 


Z r 
Fortunately for Italy, Mussolini's Fascists never attained 


; ‘_- 
tionalist agitation instigated by 
. 


the same degree of power as their counterparts in Ger- 
many, but that is no reason to dismiss Fascist activity 
lightly. Every three months or so a new Fascist publication 
is started, usually not in Rome or cities where the work- 


nie cial Pe OS ee ee a 
efs are strongiy organized, Dut wer in sicily, where the 
} } y } : cermiiklic ” 4 +1, 
old landed proprietors hate the republic and fear the 
coming agrarian reform. The first attempt to build a 


Fascist underground was made in 1945 when half the 
peninsula was still under Allied occupation. Today the 
existence of a secret organization is common knowledge; 
in Rome I heard talk about the Mussolini Action Squads 
(S. A. M.) complete with codes, contact points, and 
meeting places, and directed by former Fascist and mon- 
archist officers. Since the S. A. M. knows that a coup 


is to 


would have no chance of success now, its strategy 


infiltrate into the legal political parties as a fifth column 





yl’’ democracy and mold it along lines 

( in Democra und as little Socialist 

iblican as possible. The reputed leader of the 

I st revival 1s Carlo Scorza; his present whereabouts, 
| those of his German colleague Martin Bormann, are 
im ry. Along with the small provincial publications, 
a number of thinly disguised Fascist papers are being 
sold openly at newsstands in Rome: Rivolta Ideale, 


I 
edited by Giovanni Tonelli, with a circulation of about 


80,000, La Ruota of Naples, and Meridiano d'Italia of 
Milan, with smaller audiences. On the other hand, the 
popular anti-clerical weekly, Don Basilio, has half a 


million readers. 
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Barely a year old, the Italian republic appears to be 
well intrenched. But the bitter struggle continues be- 
tween the right and the left, between the forces working 
desperately to establish a neo-fascism and those that are 
attempting to translate the “century of the common 
man” into reality. The national elections, which will 
decide Italian policy for the next four years, are sch 
uled to be held in October, but already the country is 
engaged in full-scale campaigning. This helped me to 
get a clear idea of the various party programs and of the 
political climate in general. 

{Mr. del Vayo’s next article from Italy will discuss the 
political position and policy of the Vatican.} 


Carrie Chapman Catt 


BY MILDRED ADAMS 


HE end of a great human being stops time and 

for a moment holds people and forces revealed in 

naked light. So it is with the death of Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. Only now that the blue eyes are closed and 
the strong voice quiet can we begin to see the propor- 
tions of the tall leader from Iowa and the part she played 
in creating certain forces that help make American life 
what it is today. She spent sixty years in shaping two 
mass movements—the progress of women out of their 
position as a submerged class into an equality of oppor- 
tunity with men, and the progress of the world in devel- 
oping peaceful techniques of international change. She 
stands not Only as a leader of women but as a political 
thinker of the first order. 

What women all over the world owe to her is so im- 
bedded in their daily lives that only through the illumi- 
nation of a moment like this can they imagine how much 
more meager things might have been for them had she 
not lived. What the world owes is even harder to isolate 
and appraise, for it would include not only her own 
contribution but also the work done by millions of 
women whose energies she unleashed. One of her last 
acts was to join Mrs. Roosevelt and others in saluting 
Russian women for their efforts to build a peaceful 
world. 

President Truman, in a telegram sent to her New 
Rochelle home when he heard of her death, said that 
with her passing ‘‘an era in our national life comes to an 
end.” She was the last of the great leaders whose fight 
for woman suffrage began in the nineteenth century and 





MILDRED ADAMS is a distinguished writer in sev- 
eral fields and an occasional contributor to The Nation. 
She knew Mrs. Catt personally for many years. 














followed through to the ratification of the amendment 
in 1920. As a young woman she traveled and spoke with 
the pioneer Susan B. Anthony, and though she had far 
more sense of humor than that indomitable veteran, 
she was in spirit her direct heir. Her great contribution 
was the concept of organizing along recognized polit 
cal lines what had hitherto been a movement more r 
markable for its enthusiasm than for its campaign skill. 
Beginning with the Assembly districts in New York 
City she organized women into a political party with th« 
vote as its first aim. Not only did this new attack prove 
successful, first in the states and then in the nation, but 
it persuaded a great body of women of the need for in 
formed opinion and skilled action and taught them how 
to use the vote for public good once they had won 
Her realization that wise use of the ballot is not an in- 
herited instinct even in a democracy but a skill to which 
citizens must be educated is now an axiom in political 
thinking. 

Mrs. Catt's interest in international affairs, common!) 
thought to have followed her work for suffrage, actua! 
paralleled it for at least forty years. As early as 1904 s 
became president of the International Woman's Suffrag 
Alliance, and traveling about the world on its affairs, si: 
looked at governments in action with that clear, inquirin; 
gaze which was one of her most valuable assets. As 
distinguished visitor on a public mission, she was usu 
ally accorded an interview with the country’s rule 
Abroad and at home she saw government face to fac 
and she had few illusions about it, If her optimis: 
was temperamental, her skepticism was informed anJ 
healthy. 

When suffrage was finally won and she had founde 
the League of Women Voters to carry on education | 
the use of the ballot for the common good, she said 
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h a relieved sigh that she could “now devote all atten- 


peace.’” She drew together eleven 


ynal women’s organizations into a working group 


1 to the cause of 


study “‘the cause and cure of war.’” When another war 
e that group developed into the present Women’s 
ion Committee for Victory and Lasting Peace. 
Between the wars, when “peace groups’ stronger in 
| intent than in wisdom littered the land, Mrs. Catt 
one of the few peace advocates who could not prop- 
be called either a pacifist or an isolationist. Iowa 
1 woman that she was, dowered with a sense of real- 
that never left her, she recognized growth, dispute, 
bition as human manifestations that could neither be 
lated nor educated out of existence. What she 
d was that techniques could be developed by which 
putes between nations could be kept at a minimum 
settled when they arose by compromise and agree- 
nt instead of armed conflict. Her cherished dream 
is that peace should be treated as a positive national 
d rather than as a State Department by-product, and 
should be made the active business of a Department of 
’eace set up within the executive branch at Cabinet 
vel, That has not yet come to pass, but she felt herself 
rtunate to have lived to see what she regarded as the 
ric national blunder of 1920 corrected 
ted States entered the United Nations. Her last birth- 


‘ wish was that the “United Nations would make a 


when the 


verfect success and that we would never have an- 
ther war.” 
To younger people of good-will, confused by the 


-thora of organizations that seck to move the w orld 





this way or that, there is cause for wonder in the deeree 


to which Mrs. Catt’s influence was that of the individual 
im. ‘ , » 
making up her mind on the evidence of her own eyes. 


It is true that she went 


about 
leader, but she did not lean on her position as the repre- 
sentative of groups of women. On the contrary, the 
groups leaned on he 

For reasons deeply rooted in her personal life aad that 
of the nineteenth-century communities in which she 
spent her youth she really believed that women had bet- 
ter stuff in them than men, that given a chance to de- 
velop and to contribute to public life they would be a 
force for good. If this was an illusion it also served as 
an inspiration, and there is reason for examining the 
influence of modern pessimisms in the fact that women 
who worked with and for her felt the spur of that op- 
timism and did better than they knew they could 

The rare qualities which attracted her followers from 
near and far to New Rochelle long after she had retired 
from active life still stir thousands who never saw her 
She went without a last recorded word, but she wou!d 
have stood by the message with which, in the dark days 
of 1940, she closed her speech to the Women's Centen- 
nial Congress. 

‘“Friends,”’ she said 
reached into listening minds like the thrust of a spade, 
“it is a hard future, 
and many of them must be solved. For your own sake 


onscience in Cal iforn la 


BY HENRY GEIGER 


Los Angeles March 12 

LTHOUGH the Selective Service act expires at the 

end of this month, twenty-two conscientious 
objectors are being tried in Los Angeles on 
harges of violating it. Cases against thirty-six others 
vere dropped after the United States district attorney 


lecided to limit prosecution to the alleged ringlead 

[he twenty-two are being tried for going on strike to 
get pay for “work of national importance” which prior 
to last April they were forced to perform without remu- 
neration in the Glendora, California, civilian-public-ser- 


ce camp. They also sought civilian control, d ope idency 





HENRY GEIGER, a theosophist, spent three years as 


a conscientious objector in a civilian-public-service 


camp. 
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allotments, workmen's compensation, and equitable dis- 
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charge rates. 
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The last of these demands has been cranted. but the 
ne iast or these demands has deen granted, ou ¢ 
strixers will not benefit if they are now sent toa f ral 
prison instead of going home. “Civilian control” could 
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probably be established by Presidential order. The three 
remaining strike aims—bare minimums of decency in 
* j | ta 
any kind of employme rc in—are as far 
I 
from realization as they were four years ago, whe e 
C.. ©. 3 petitioned the government for wages equiva 
: ; 
to army base pay and subsistence r their wives and 


hilde 
chiliaren. 
Thousands of the men in these camns were married 
mousands of the men in these camps were Married: 
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hifty-o1 \ \ €xce} is a priviicge 
allowed by federal ai f 
Last April about eighty conscientious objectors in 
Cat 7 ( having exhausted aii known 
venucs of appeal, stopped working for the 
United States Forest Service and started packing food 


- hungry Europeans, using contributions from friends 
food and pay the postage. They refused to work 
any longer for nothing—their “allowance” of $2.50 a 
month, raised to $5 six months after the war began, could 
hardly be called “‘pay’’—under illegal military super- 
vision. 

In explaining their protest, the men pointed to the 
contradiction between the theoretical recognition of the 
right of conscience in the United States and the govern- 
ment’s practice of treating C. O.’s as slave laborers. “If 
the public judgment is that C. O.’s should be treated as 
criminals and slaves,’ they said, “then the program 
should be legalized by Congress. If the public believes 
in recognition of conscience, then the program should be 
changed. Either pay us and place us under civilian con- 
trol or admit that you are treating conscientious objectors 
like felons and stop all this talk about freedom of reli- 
gion. We don't have it.” 

Labor leaders are beginning to realize that the civilian 
public-service system may set a dangerous precedent for 
civilian labor drafts. Last month Meyer Bernstein of the 
C. I. O. Veterans’ Committee told the President's Am- 
nesty Board: ‘We sense a great danger in compulsory 
labor not in punishment for crime. Forced work of any 
kind is detrimental to democratic institutions. The arrest 
of C. O.’s who struck against forced labor is the com- 
pounding of an injury. We of organized labor have 
suffered from this sort of abuse ourselves. So we protest 
on our own behalf as well as in defense of the C. O.’s.” 

When the system was described to Senator Wallgren, 
now Governor Wallgren of Washington, in 1943, he 
said, ““You are treating those fellows worse than the 
Japs,"” meaning the interned Japanese 
Americans. To which General Her- 
shey responded: ‘Maybe so, .. . but 
that is the way we have been running 
it for a good while.” 

Clarence Dykstra, first director of 
Selective Service, explaining the pro- 
gram for C, O.’s worked out by 
church groups to a House subcom- 
mittee on appropriations in January, 
1941, said, “We do not expect to 
pay them anything.” Representative 
Houston demurred, saying, “They 
are protected by law.” Nevertheless, 
12,000 men were sold into slavery 
for the duration. Liberal Congress- 


men were lulled into acceptance of 
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the no-pay idea by assurances that church pacifists 


wanted it that way. At first many C. ©.'s themselves ac- 
cepted the doctrine that they could prove their loyalty 
by the “‘sacrifice’’ of working without pay, but as years 
passed, they grew restless. The alternative-service pro- 
gram, as they saw it, consisted of trivial jobs in concentra- 
tion camps ruled by military regulations, where men were 
denied even the elemental compensation of base pay t 
take care of their personal needs. Medical care was in- 
adequate, often irresponsible. 

Of course, it was an ordeal that healthy men with 
principles could stand. They did not eppose the system 
because it was unpleasant or destructive of their ow: 
morale. It was the thought of these slave labor camps as 
a fixture of the American scene that drove them to pro- 
test. The knew that in England conscientious objectors 
were allowed to find their own jobs, within limits 
defined by the British tribunals, and were paid prevailing 
wages. British C. O.’s had to face social ostracism, it is 
true, but this every war resister expects. Canadian C. O.'s 
worked in labor camps for pay, and after a year were 
released to fill civilian jobs vital to their home com- 
munities—as in hospitals and schools. What rankled 
with American conscientious objectors was the hypocrisy 
and waste of the American system. It squandered the 
energies of thousands of useful and often highly traine. 
citizens; it pretended to uphold religious freedom bu: 
actually imposed heavy economic penalties on conscience 

During and after the war hundreds of conscientious 
objectors ‘‘walked out” of camp to face federal prosecu- 
tion. But the strike at Glendora was the first mass acti 
in protest against the civilian public-service system. The 
Friends’ Service Committee has just withdrawn its aid 
administering the system. The friends’ camps—Glendo: 
was one of them—were populated with articulate, 
cially conscious men. When their misguided friends, t 
church pacifists, got out, the last frayed strand of al 
giance to the program snapped. The war was ov 
As the soldiers came back, the n 
in the camps found it unmendural 
to be held as peace-time civilian con- 
scripts. 

So though their discharges w 
only a few days or weeks away, this¢ 
Glendora men went on strike, riskir 
prison sentences that might exten 
their punishment for years. The FB! 
descended in force, and soon all th: 
strikers—except a few who went bac: 
to work because of church pressure 
or for family reasons—were arrest« 2 
and charged with criminal offen 
against the Selective Service Act, ! 
which they face a2 maximum pen 
of five years. 
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made . 
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* much assistance to nations counting on Germa 
further their industrial reconstruction. Russia, whose share 


25 per cent, has been 


western-zone reparations was fixed at 
ticularly dissatisfied, and at the Moscow conference Molo- 
Ger- 


1,540 out of 


has accused America and Britain of ‘‘sabotaging’ 


demilitarization by failure to dismantle 

557 plants listed by the Allied Control Commission 
However, the Russians appear to be disappointed also with 
gleanings from their own zone, where they have had 


" 
pletely free hand. They are reported to have shipped 
ne $1,000,000,000 worth of equipment eastward, but the 


’ 
large iOsses. 


peration appears to have entailed unexpectedly 
-ording to David Ginsburg, who has prepare 1 a report on 


reparations for the National Planning Association, “although 


c y 
siderable quantities of industrial machines did arrive in 





asable condition, the assembly and operation of whole plants 
at the point of destination proved to be inordinately diffi- 
ult. Missing parts and machines, damaged parts and 
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proceeds of current production in their zone as 
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even in sight. Thus the Soviet demand for German goods 
now could only be satished if the clause in the Poisdam 
agreement which gave payment for imports a prior claim on 


export proceeds were nullified. But since Germany must have 
foreign food and raw materials to produce at all, this in 
turn would mean a continuous flow of American credit to fill 
the gap. In regard both to the financing of reparations by 
the United States and the rebuilding of German heavy 


industry we would be back in the post-Versailles pitfalls. 


IN ONE EAR 


BY LOU FRANKEL 


ADIO listeners in 
Rix around New 
York City have the 
privilege of hearin 
WMCA (570 on the 


non-network 


oO 
heel 


dial), a 
commercial station with 
a flair for fine public- 
service programs. In the 
two years since the 
atomic bomb smashed 
Hiroshima sundry sta- 
tions and networks have 
broadcast talks and fo- 
fums about the atom: 


the ABC network read 





the John Hersey story; 
every network and most 
stations reported the experiment at Bikini Atoll play by play; 
and the CBS documentary unit is preparing a program on the 
industrial use of atomic energy. But it remained for WMCA 
to grapple with the basic problems of atomic power in its 
dramatized series of broadcasts “One World or None.” 
For breath-taking drive, for blunt, shocking facts, for calling 
a fool a fool and a lie a lie, “One World or None” is 
Outstanding. 

Under the direction of Nathan Straus, WMCA has fre- 
quently tackled local problems. Straus took over five years 
ago, just after New York City had been racked by a race 
riot in Harlem. A weekly series of dramatizations against 
racial intolerance based on Roi Ottley’s “New World 
Coming’’ was started at that time and is now in its fourth 
year. When the atomic scientists began to fight for less 
censorship and more information for the public about the 
atom, WMCA saw another project taking form. The pub- 
lication in March, 1946, of “One World or None,” written 
by the scientists themselves, provided the vehicle. And just 
as WMCA had organized a community committee to advise 
it on its tolerance programs, so it now called in consultation 
the leading atomic scientists. Einstein, Oppenheimer, Bethe, 
Urey, and others served on an advisory committee. 

The first brcadcast of the series, on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 10, at 9:30, drew a mixed response. Quite possibly that 
first program was overdone. The strong broad strokes built to 
plateaus, not peaks, of tension. The climaxes tugged at the 
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lapel instead of stopping the listener s! with a blow t 


the “button.” Perhaps it weuld have been smarter not ¢ 


have opened with a hypothetical bombing of Manhattan, f 
New Yorkers are blasé about their town. Subsequent pro- 
grams were presented more deftly without any loss oj 


punch, Fine acting and scripts crammed with facts power 
the series; satire and fantasy are used for contrast; original 
music emphasizes the emctional impact. 

On February 21, during the fight over the confirmation of 
David Lilienthal as chairman of the United States Atom 
Energy Commission, the subject was “The Case of David 
Lilienthal." This program showed first how the milit 
brass hats had tried to railroad through Congress a bill 
giving them control cf the atom, how the scientists had 
stymied the War Department, how finally the Senate and 
House had passed the McMahon bill calling for civilian 
control, not military, for public control, not private, and fo: 
the subordination of domestic policy to any international! 
agreements that might be signed later. Then the alignme: 
of forces in the fight against Lilienthal was brought int 
the open, and the issues were made clear. As the narratc 
put it, “It was not David Lilienthal, it was the public-contro] 
provision of the Atomic Energy law itself that was the 
target.” Finally, as any gocd public-service program must d 
“The Case for David Lilienthal” spelled out action—in these 
words: ‘The drive to subvert the power of the universe : 
private use will go on. It must be beaten down again in the 
days ahead by the pressure that can always beat it down 
the pressure of the people.” 

The writing by Dexter Masters, the direction and pr 
duction by Mitcheil Grayson, the narration by Paul McGrat 
the music by John Gart (he has the makings of a “on: 
world” symphony in his bridges and underlines), and the 
performances of- the players measured up to the concept 0: 
this exceptional public-service program. And so did the 
results. WMCA was snowed under with letters from educa 
tors and other prominent persons asking for more info: 
mation and for speakers on the subject. Several offered funds 
which were refused. Radio stations requested transcription 
Unfortunately, but understandably, the musicians’ and px 
formers’ unions have approved the rebroadcast of the seri 
only on educational staticns. WMCA, grateful to the unions 
for permitting even so limited a number of rebroadcast 
hesitates to ask for waivers for commercial stations. 

Since WMCA can hardly be expected to carry the addi- 
tional cost itself—the rebroadcast fees for commercial st 
tions approximate $750 for musicians and $72 for eac! 
actor—the program will run only its stated period. The 
broadcasters, the National Association, and the networks, 

busy lambasting the Federal Communications Commission {¢ 
attempting to enforce public control of radio, are not eage 
to support the fight for public control of atomic energ) 
Local committees, however, might well finance the replaying 
of this series. Or organizations like the National Commit 
on Atomic Information in Washington might be persuaded 
to shoulder the burden. 

This much is certain: the job needs doing. Scripts « 
transcription will be made available by WMCA if the cos: 
is covered; the stations will surely be glad to air a program 
with such high entertainment and educational value. 
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Psychology and Symbols 
VDER THE VOL 


ym Lowry. Reynal and Hitchcock. 


62 
$3. 


; AERODROME. By Rex Warner. 


’ : ]. B. Lippincott Company. $2.75 
> 9 LTHOUGH in “The Aerodrome” 


vil Rex Warner continues his brave, 
id { telligent attempts to exhume the novel 
tional from the grave of Proust, it is in the 
r more conventional of these two Eng- 
- inte 1 novels that the of the 
trat mes, aS well as those of the contem- 
yntré ‘ary novelist, are most powerfully 
s the reflected. Not to suggest a comparison 
st d ere none is apt, but to think of the 
vo books together is to have a fresh 
ality 
lly to wonder 
a matter of self- 


sorrows 


se dangerous respect for mere vit 
ntl writing, and inc 


wn ® whether 


identa 
it was not 
servation for Malcolm Lowry to have 
1 in recent years, as it appears he 
~ rat 3s, almost everywhere but in his own 
“Or intry. 


d t 1 SES, 


Certainly, whatever its weak- 
“Under the Volcano” has a 
pt « zor and impact that have been missing 
1 tl home-grown British fiction for some 
duca ne. Large, 
nf id, marred by a 


“ambitious,” and immensely 
failure of 
und ion and at times by a more irritating 
tio ibjectivity of the book 
uld compel respect if only for its 
SEI nore than occasional skill and for the 
nio aglomerate wealth of perceptions that 
Luckily there is also 
the 
addi- 00k from falling apart—a central char- 
I st ter, that is—and 


in his | 


specific 


treatment, 


as gone into it. 
fine central perception to keep 


though the author is 
2 not secure larger meanings and 
Tl ends to overstress them, nevertheless in 
‘orks, is story of the death of a man’s will 
n fi # he does touch with rather anarchic bril- 
ance on the core of the modern trag- 
ove dy. This, as he has his hero reflect, is 
orecisely to have lost and 


vit apaiy for tragedy—'‘Even the suffer- 


the stature 


ad g you do endure is largely unnecessary. 


miei rd spurious. It lacks the very basis 
+s require of it for its tragic nature” 
‘ and it therefore presents a problem 
or, of sustaining interest, of simple dra- 





matic tension, to which Lowry’s medium 


CANO. By Mal- 


is inadequate. But the jf erception re- 


mains valid 


The hero is Geoffrey Firmin, Br itish 


“knight of sorry as- 


/ 


ex-consul, now a 
pect’’ drinking himself to death in a 
Mexican town presumably modeled after 
Cuernavaca. The two great Mexican vol- 
canoes loom literally and symbolically 
in the distance, and the town and the 
egion around are traversed by an omi- 
the Consul’s 
“Quauhna- 


huac was like the times in this respect, 


mous ravine into which 


body is thrown at the end. 
wherever you looked the abyss was wait- 
ing for you around the corner.”” The 
time span of the book is one day, 
Day of the Dead, 1939, on which the 
Consul’s divorced wife, Yvonne, rathe 
miraculously comes back to him after a 
year's miraculously because he 
has been howling for this to happen, 
that their 
ha 


though he 


absence; 


love could save 
s had too little will 
letters. 


not be saved 


imagining 
him, 
to be saved even to answer her 
And of will 
now; he will even, 

used accident, 


but we are 


course he 
through a symbol- 
both; 


ically destroy them 


taken through all the heart- 
breaking detail of the process, against 
a background of Mexican festivity and 
in a somewhat overwritten but on the 
whole 
Also i 


movie director 


1 


nvolve fin a mi ddle sank et 


rench 
sCaiuil 


named Laruelle, whose 


function in the pattern of the novel 
, and the 


unh appy young man 


appears strained Consul’s half- 


brother Hugh, 


, i 
of action whose political thinking see 


| 
too close to the author's own conscience 


and in any case comes close to spoiling 


oo Gr Oe ; 2% sh 
the book, since it is interwoven with the 


I; al > ~dan - } xX _ — 
political incidents of the Mexican scene 
sh: -} +} = — | } re! ee 
on which the Consul’s death is made 


finally to depend. 

That the book is not spoiled by the 
basic and by now boring innocence em- 
bodied in 


to Lowry’s talent. Hugh is another 


Jordan of ‘For Whom the Bell 


Hugh is the highest tribute 


Rober 


Tolls’: he has various doubts ar 1- 
capa es ana 0 ol Mp en y 
to $ ers, but y are shov 


itual homelessness of moder an, that 
. 
is part Lowry'’s theme. B t 1s t 
| ' - rer. } 
so used. On the contrary, } is con- 
tinually suggesting corresp — 
twee e Con 5 ywiapse ind fhe 
failure > 2 ; - re an 
ra cy VOL > S at a 
: 
since his pe e are rea n 
} > 
i C re wn avy 
~ 1 SIT x y 
rem > 2 . _ o w 
E sh Em e f 
phere is - les c 
x9 the Left Bank 
A more pervasive s eo a 
iacade iis i ai, welll 
f Juite comiut 2 off a 
erratic and erlo i na . 
wr 1g i . bt r 
\ wo | x to 
r ad r Th ~ 
an extremely ex The e of 
the story too is ex t 
so we $s PP i 
mous down c 
pear Es ee 
c eithe { \ 
~ ~ hy 
wis g 
. 
. *ros 
> - 7 > . ; 
s A‘ c “a 
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consciousness, and at the end we 
been given nothing to undermine his 
political view of the world as 
represented by his thoughts of the Batt! 
of the Ebro, versus evil, or the ‘forces 


T his comt 


familiar 


of reaction orting dichot- 


omy, so among a 
variety of intellectual tourists, woul i 
be more shocking in this 
there were not a more general 


eral tourist quality in the 


whole. The fact that 
acters have any inevital 
which they are 


scene in 


' 
sense Of alienation, of the spuir- 


if 
ened the 
] 














, und 
t! Oo I ! ve, in tl 
1 impression this book gives 
now id then, not often, of having 
been written by a newspaperman; the 
question being whether the techniques 
of the psychological novel have not by 
now become so much the property of 


! and of 


journalism on the 
the other as to be inappro- 


one hand 


science on 


priate to suc 
as “Under the Volcano” attempts to 
I 


convey 


h many-leveled complexity 


Lowry himself has indicated 
the extent of the problem in his reliance 
on symbols, but the symbols he uses are 
too scattered, incomplete, and even ar- 
bitrary to carry much of the burden of 
his meaning. 

Another possible direction has been 
illustrated for the last ten years by Rex 
Warner, who beginning with “The Wild 
Goose Chase” has produced a series of 
schematic fantasies so deft one can al- 
most say there is nothing wrong with 
them. “The Aerodrome” is once more 
a parable, this time of the contemporary 
struggle of values, which he defines as 
between order and life. Order is repre- 
sented by an imaginary Nazi-esque air 
force aiming at a coup d'état, and life 
by a quite realistic English village near- 
by; the characters are plausible in the 
ordinary way, most of the plot might 


have been invented by Dickens, the 


is to the point, and the whole 
so gracefully worked out as to be, if 


lesson 
not compelling, at least readable and 
entertaining. To be sure the implica- 
tions of the book are meant to be vast, 
but Rex Warner's talent is a mild satir- 
ical one, too humanitarian to be rem- 
miscent of the early Evelyn Waugh, and 
with just enough trace left of Kafka’s 
influence to remind us that the com- 
monest legacy of Kafka as of Proust 
just now is likely to be anemia; which 
is to repeat a point in favor of Malcolm 


Lowry. ELEANOR CLARK 


The Poor Man’s Jeremiah 


AN ESSAY ON MORALS. By Philip 
Wylie. Rinehart and Company. $2.50. 


LL is vanity, Mr. Wylie has dis- 
Pw And as if to prove the 
point once and for all, as far as he is 
concerned, the very first paragraph of 
his book contains the statement that his 
basic concept offers “a very clear an- 
fsic} individual and col- 


’ 


swer to ever 








lective problem.” Mr. Wylie’s answer 


hine Ike 
lem runs something tiKe 


to every pro 
this: ieee, ti an animal—that is proved 
conclusively in a little over fifty pages; 
therefore man is instinctual; but he has 
developed an ego for the sake of which 
he submerges and distorts his instincts; 
thus all is vanity. Q. E. D. The term 
“instinct” (a la Jung) being so central 
to this “true science of philosophy,” it 
is extremely unfortunate that Mr. Wylie 
should have neglected to define it in- 
telligibly. He says that instinct is every- 
where man is, and that it is everywhere 
determining—which is on a par with 
the statement that man must have gxy- 
gen in order to live. Mr. Wylie’s use of 
“instinct” is, in fact, nothing but a sim- 
ple extension of his profound belief 
that man is an animal. 

The intellectual core of “An Essay 
on Morals” is a kind of jazzy mysticism, 
the springboard of which is constructed 
of simple elements from psychoanalysis. 
But if the intellectual content can be 
taken lightly, Mr. Wylie’s manner of 
expressing himself cannot be: it is too 
unusual among popular writers. To be- 
gin with a minor point, he has chosen 
to affect the style of very old essayists. 
This heavy pomposity, mixed with the 
usual commercial style and a key con- 
cept employed sloppily, produces a 
uniquely unreadable result. But the chief 
thing about Mr. Wylie’s manner is that 
he is critical. His writing, to state the 
fact fully, is the reductio ad absurdum 
of all critical writing. The movement of 
his “thought’’ is merely from one sneer, 
rebuke, exposé, critical “revelation,” to 
another; and where he can demonstrate 
himself knowing and superior in this 
way mostly determines where he moves 
—determines the course of his argu- 
ment, that is. In this sense, Mr. Wylie’s 
is a parody of the modern critical mind 
—a genuine comic relief. 

“Instinct” is a perfect term for such 
a mind to employ, particularly in rela- 
tion to the subject of morals. For then 
criticism can be directed at everyone— 
the moral for not being instinctual, the 
latter for not being the former. Espe- 
cially, that is, if the environment is 
ignored. And Mr. Wylie proudly pos- 
sesses a phenomenal ignorance of and 
contempt for the environment; he be- 
gins and ends with “instinct.” We are 
especially impressed with his contemp- 
tuous ignorance when he arrives, briefy, 
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at politics. It turns out that he is in 
favor of democracy, which means 
him that what happens happens. Here 
we begin to understand in just what 
sense Mr. Wylie is the philosopher and 
seer of the commercial intellectual: he 
suits the latter because he is never con- 
crete or political enough to mean any- 
thing except in the sphere of after. 
hours ‘“‘belief.”” Almost everything he 
suggests can be accomplished in th 
mind alone, during one’s leisure. Like 
many people today, he wants a rev 
lution in our way of life without 
political effort, especially without th: 
struggle of classes. (He makes the fan- 
tastic statement that knowledge of t! 
unconscious mind must be spread ove 
the globe before the distribution 0; 
material gocds!) 

Mr. Wylie writes like a man over- 
come by the cosmic significance of t! 
fact that he has run across a few rather 
enlightening ideas. In this circumstance, 
he has quite blown his top. “An Essa; 
on Morals” is the result. His more ed 
cated readers will be startled, and per- 
haps confused, by so much guttural no 
and seeming sense. The semi-educat 
—Mr. Wylie’s own special audience 
will love the exhibition, just as they 
love all intellectual vaudeville. Not Icast 
in the pleasure will be the big word 
they can’t understand and the many 
vague sentences. 

If the author were not so pompous 
this reviewer would be moved to giv: 
him “E” for effort—after all, the boo! 
is based on a primary Freudian pris 
ciple, does contain a few gcod insights 
some well-chosen facts, and one or tw 
decent formulations. As it is, howeve 
this vain diatribe against foolish vanit; 
tempts one to suggest to Mr. Wylie t! 
he either learn a reasonable humility or 
return, please, to the Saturday Evening 
Post salt mines. 

DAVID T. BAZELON 


The Isthmus 


MEXICO SOUTH. By Miguel Covar- 
rubias. Alfred A. Knopf. $7.50. 


F YOU travel four hundred mile: 
| out from New York City, you wi! 
find yourself in Cleveland—or, at the 
most exotic, Bangor—but if you set ou! 


+ 


from Mexico City, you can reach the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and that 


quite another matter. Women are 
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A NOVEL OF MODERN RUSSIA BY 


Gx'& 


nden 


“A remarkable, and even ex- 
citing, novel in which every- 
day existence in Moscow 
during the war is made to 
seem as real as life in New 
York or Minneapolis... An 
important as well asa 
moving piece of work."’ 

— New Yorker 


“Bound to be widely read 
and discussed.”’ 
— New York Poss 


“The characters excite com. 
passion they’re so human.’ 
—N.Y. World Telegram 














The 
War 


SEEN | Reports 


OF GENERAL MARSHALL, 


GENERAL ARNOLD 
AND ADMIRAL KING 


All nine official reports by 
the men responsible for wag- 
ing the war, now available in 
a single permanent volume. 
“An authentic story of the 
war which will have to be 
consulted by anyone inter- 

ted in the conflict.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. Profusely illus- 
trated. Foreword by Walter 
Millis. $7.50 
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having to do with celebrations 


that the Isthmus can 


desctibed in romantic and pictur- 
ms, by a Mexican, as if it wer 
foreign territory—significant of 
+ 


« isolation of important regrons of 


Mexico and of the great variety and 


. : 
autonomy « ligenous cultures. Much 
of this w disappear in our lifetime, 
with the pan-American highway cutting 


right through Tehuantepec, and there is 
in this record of 
lf-suthcrent way 
has been dis- 

} 


ppear vw and being re«reated for 
t least fo ool eemeien nd in fact 
i Masi < nare years, and in iC 
his ambivalence of past and present, 
I I 
ooted in se local tradition, is one 
of the ¢ fascinations of Mexico 
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_ leur na «tt cart hot n a 
mus ifve. anc i S a subject that one can 


listen to indefinitely with pleasure The 


text is sur with abundant 


plemented 


drawings and photographs which have 
3 
the same quality of distilled observa- 


tion. A tourist might never see these 


typical’” things, for such things emerge 
beautiful but character- 
person who stays long 


as not merely 


sic OMiy IOr a 





: 
enough and Irves ciose enough to the 


local scene. To this sort of reporting 


the author brings a natural gift for 


mater:4 


entering into his material, a quality of 


enjoyment which gives his experience 
rather more validity than the clinical 


saciologica study 


the almost separate treatises 


For me 
and repub- 


pure and agreeab 


on pre-( nguest o1onia 


ican mustory Mar the 


scope of the book: it is not clear why 
the author suddcel wriles aS an arcnac- 
ologist or as a professional historian 


instead Ol Dringing to the events and the 


evidence: the past the same mood of 
personal observation and appraisal. Th 
always skip, how- 
Mexico South” 
without scruple as the year’s best sub- 


hol iday ——W ith the 


armchair traveler 


ever, and I recommend 


ststute for a w 
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however. that wt ww sure to 
and Ju 


chitan and Vera Cruz in the end 


warning, 


carry you off to Tehuantepe: 


ELIZABETH WILDER 
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Brogan on France 

BENEATH OUR RATHER MUZZY 
sentimentality about France (‘‘sister re- 
Pp lic, 


Time I Saw Paris’) there are depths of 


“Lafayette, we are here!" ‘Last 


ignorance and strange currents of hos- 

ty. The Second World War would 
not have happened if we had attempted 
Clemenceau instead of 
painting him with horns. And Potsdam 
might not have been such a tragic mud 


to understand 


France had been present, as it 
I 


dle if 
had every right to be. 

The American reader who wants 
to understand France soberly, without 
gushing or raving, will find no better 
guide than Denis Brogan’s “French Per- 
sonalities and Problems” (Knopf, $3). 
The expert who is too exclusively a 
specialist is under legitimate suspicion. 
He has a tendency to magnify his field, 
it be the Hittite Empire or 


Etruscan inscriptions. Brogan, our best 


whether 


authority on contemporary France, is 
also thoroughly acquainted with our 
country and with his own. His sym- 
pathies are not lopsided. He is a West- 
ern liberal, a citizen of that great com- 
monwealth which came to life in the 
eighteenth century, and of which Eng- 
land, France, America are closely related 
provinces. 

The twenty-seven essays in this book, 
selected from many contributions to 
British, French, and American periodi- 
cals, cover a wide field, historical and 
literary, from the French Revolution to 
the resurgent France of 1945. For the 
student of political thought the most 
valuable essays are those on national- 
ism, discussed either directly or through 
its exponents, Barrés, Maurras, Bainville, 
Daudet. We once had a friendly quar- 
rel, Brogan and I, about nationalism. 
I recognize the virulence of the disease; 
but a raging fever need not be a perma- 
nent Even in this book I 


might not agree with every one of his 


condition. 


interpretations: where would liberals be, 
if they had to follow the same rigid 
line? But the facts are accurate, the 


rhe NATION 


reasoning is cog¢ and the presenta. 

tion masterly 
For Brogan, a politic il scientist, js 
Tocqueville, Marx 


a dull style 


a writer So were 
Henry George is no suff 
cient evidence of profundity. He has 
touches of American smartness, French 
British humor. All th 


the problems are hard 


irony, and 
without levity 
and the outlook is dark. In such a 
crisis it would be foolish to chirp, and 
even more foolish to mope. 


ALBERT GUERARD 


The Old Inimitable 

THESE TWELVE ESSAYS (‘Mainly 
on the Air,” Knopf, $2) by Sir Max 
“the incomparable’—Beerbohm are of 
trivial importance, if urbanity, ease, a 
wit are trivial. The table of contents ir 
dicates that six of the essays were : 
livered to the British public by word o! 
mouth, Sunday evenings, for a quarte: 
or half an hour, over the facilities of 
the British Broadcasting Corporatior 
This leads us to the sixty-four-dolla 
question: what sponsor, what forward. 
looking executive, of all those cited 
Mr. Frankel’s department in these pag 
would invite American authors to come 
and do likewise, at the risk of inter. 
fering with Mr. Benny, Mr. Bergen, « 
Mr. Allen? And what good would 
do him if he did? For, even were ther: 
listeners, in our shires of the repu! 
of letters, alas, no elder statesman cou!< 
be found to discourse so engaging 
and with such an absence of what § 
Max refers to as the “argute’’ and the 
“rebarbative.” ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


Drama 


HE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 

EARNEST” is one of those pla 
which read well but gain little in ar 
merely competent performance. T?! 
particular play may, indeed, easily lo 
a good deal for the simple reason ¢! 
it is easier to see its fantastically 
human dramatis personae in the min 
eye than to body them forth in an ¢ 
tolerably satisfactory fashion. If 
play them as if they were really 1 
and women, the effect is as disastr 
as it was in those Victorian producti< 
of Shakespeare where Hermione, 
even Puck, was humanized into me 
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resu uny us, sweet if ed, 
a jul bik aDiC 
Before Him All Rome Trembled 
tells the story ot “La Tosca” in a sort 
or double eX posult the principals sing 
the crisis of the opera and go through 
similar offstage crisis in Nazi-domi- 


nated Rome. This is all likably medi- 
Anna Magnani of 
whom I could watch for 
her 


’ 


ocre e€x ept 
; Open ( ity, 
any length of 
handed operatic gestures alone. She has 
never yet been used for anything like 
all she has, or promises, and I suppose 


for 


time for square- 


never will be, now that she is coming 
to Hollywood, which is a pity, for both 
as a woman and as a movie actress she 
is magnificent—the nearest thing to an 
absolute that I have seen in films since 
the silent Garbo movies. Incidentally I 
hope that the Pope, at least, will sooner 
or later get around to admitting that he 
took no very active part in the anti- 
Nazi underground; judging by Italian 
films, practically everyone else in Italy 
did. 

“Blaze of Noon”’ is a story about four 
fiying brothers and the anxious girl one 
of them marries. So long as it sticks to 
stunt-flying and mild comedy it is pleas- 
ant enough, but the last half, during 
which the obsessed brothers come one 
by one to grief and the little woman 
waits it Out, gets pretty monctonous. 

“Boomerang!” produced by Louis de 
Rochemont and directed by Elia Kazan, 
is the story of a real-life murder and 
the resultant police and political work. 
This is still only March, but I won't 
be surprised if it turns out to be the 
best American film of its year, barring 
enly Chaplin’s. It was made in Stam- 
ford and White Plains; it is notable for 
Dana Andrews's best performance to 
date; a large cast mainly of Broadway 
actors, inspired perhaps by their sur- 
roundings, the non-professional actors, 
and the highly intelligent general in- 
tention, turns in the most immaculate set 
of naturalistic performances I have seen 
in one movie. The script and photog- 
raphy are exactly what they should be. 
“Boomerang!"’ never tries to get beyond 
the very good best that good journalistic 
artists can do, but on that level it is a 
triumph, a perfect job, and I very much 
hope a springboard for many more films 
of its kind. 

“A Cage of Nightingales,” a French 
film, reminds me of ‘Madchen in Uni- 
form” and of the fantastically original 
and inspired ‘Zero de Conduit,” both 
of which were about the treatment and 
maltreatment of schoolchildren. This 
time the talented teacher, the healer 





Ava; Farm 
Noil De reforms the 


comedian Noél 


rm school, largely through 


(the 
boys in a rete 
getting them interested in choral music. 
Both he and the children very 
charming. I like these demonstrations of 
what even a reasonable amount of kind- 
liness, common sense, guile, and self- 
reliance can do against brute authort- 
tarianism, and I know they are still 
apposite and always will be. But I 
would like still better to see any sufhi- 
ciently intelligent attack on the new 
kinds of soul-destroyer—those heirs of 
the healers of the recent past who have 
learned the words ever so earnestly but, 
lacking the remotest ear for the tune, 
do their work by the book. (I'm told 
that one of the newer books on child- 
raising tells you that it’s all right, in- 
deed altogether well-advised, to smile at 
your baby.) They are the most deadly 
enemies, in our particular time, and 
they are still hardly even suspected, 
much less assaulted, except by the neo- 
lithic types they have to some extent 
supplanted. 

I will be back at this remnants counter 
as soon as possible. Meanwhile I must 
digress briefly to say a few words about 
the clergy. 

In the current issue of Motion Pic- 
ture Magazine are three articles about 
divorce in Hollywood, signed by Mon- 
signor Sheen, Rabbi Goldstein, and Dr. 
Fosdick. They say a good deal about 
marriage and divorce and about the 
relationship between the strength of a 
civilization and the integrity of the 
family, with which I agree, whether I 
want to or not. They also wish to re- 
quire of the Hollywood stars that they 
serve as a good example rather than a 
bad one to the mere human beings who 
make up the stars’ general audience; one 
even demands that the industry see to 
it that these employees behave them- 
selves. In my opinion such moralists are 
impudent enough in horning in on what 
appears On the screen without assuming 
it is their right and duty, as well, after 
the stars’ working hours, to get into 
bed with them. I would like to know, 
moreover, what a few people whose 
moral sense has reached the shaving 
age think of arbiters of morals who still 
believe in the obligation of the promi- 
nent to set a good example; who still 
believe in exerting pressure on them in 
order that they shall exert pressure on 
others; and who feel so profound a 
contempt for the souls and minds of 
people in general as to dare to approach 
them through force and through ex- 
ample. 

1 have an unsolicited apology to make. 


are 





The NATION 


I recently referred to Cardinal Spel). 
man in this column in a way which now 
secins to me to have been over-personal 
and otherwise vulgar. I lose no love to 
the Cardinal or to the clergy in gen. 
eral, of whatever denominaticn, but |] 
am ashamed to have expressed my dis. 
like in the way that I did. 


Art 


HE Chirico revealed by his latest 
fpr on which are now on view 
at the Acquavella Galleries along with 
specimens of earlier work (through 
March 31), is surprising only as an 
objective fact, but not in the perspec. 
tive of his whole development, which 
was always colored by an ambiguous and 
guilty but thoroughly logical hostility 
to all truly modern painting since Cour. 
bet. 

At the beginning of his career Chirico 
was struck by the German Swiss painter 
Bécklin, whose work is one of the mos 
consummate expressions of all that we 
now dislike about the latter half of th 
nineteenth century; however, I canno: 
believe there was not some perversity 
half-concealed from himself, some de- 
sire to shock his peers and betters, in this 
admiration of Chirico’s—a desire that 
sprang perhaps from his despair of 
equaling the profound matter-of-factness 
of the impressionists and of Cézanne 
and Matisse. Like many a twenticth- 
century Italian, with the glorious past 
behind him and the glorious present 
elsewhere—in Paris, London, Berlin— 
he clowned out of a historical instinct 
that he himself was half unccnscious o! 

But Chirico still was and is a gifted 
painter, as he demonstrated in some of 
the pictures he painted before 191 
Although they show portents of the 
bankruptcy to come and signal across 4 
decade to that retreat of avant-garc 
painting which began with the sur- 
realists in the late twenties, these can- 
vases have a substance and plastic qual: 
ity that justify, in plastic terms. this 
last serious attempt to save literary 
easel-painting. They will survive because 
they are sui generis. Though certain 
raspects of their design and subject mat- 
ter owe much to cubism, they do not 
exist within the same order of criticism, 
and must be treated as a point of cx- 
ception and not approached with the 
demands we make on the great and 
typical painting of the first twenty years 
of the century. They are one of those 
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tours de force that, like Michelangelo's 
frescoes, founded a misguided school. 

As a colorist, Chirico was in this 
period a last emissary of mannerism, 
three hundred years behind Delacroix 
in its use. The emphasis of his gift lies 
in his draftsmanship, and his best works 
are tinted drawings in which color does 
not interfere or speak in its own right. 
(Thus his most prominent disciples— 
Dali, Ernst, and Tanguy—are likewise 
draftsmen, but so exclusively so that 
they cannot handle color at all, and in 
their painting it gets in the way of the 
drawing. ) 

Chirico’s deep space, foreshortenings, 
and exaggerated perspective announce, 
in spite of himself, the absolute flatness 
of Mondrian, It is the latter who drew 
the correct conclusion from the Italian 
painter's early work, not Dali. The early 
work parodies the perspective of the 
Quattrocentist masters and the means 
in general by which the Renaissance 
attained the illusion of the third dimen- 
sion; and because it parodies, it destroys. 
From his tangential position Chirico, by 
an exaggeration that amounted to ridi- 
cule, helped the cubists exile deep space 
and volume from painting. See only 
how completely schematic and second- 
hand is his delineation of depth, how 
flat all surfaces in these early pictures, 
how the shading and modeling are ap- 
plied in undifferentiated patches, like a 
decorative convention, and how light is 
handled as if in a shadow box. 

Having performed this parody, which 
was in the nature of a final summing up 
and relegation of all the problems that 
had occupied Western painting between 
Gictto and Courbet, Chirico had no 
place left to go. Failing or unwilling to 
understand either what he had done or 
the character of painting since Manet, 
he could find nothing to replace that 
remnant of the Renaissance which he 
had destroyed. His destruction had been 
too exclusively negative—unlike the 
cubists, whose attack on the third di- 
mension had of itself generated some- 
thing equally positive to take its place: 
a new conception of pictorial space. 

Chirico went on into the twenties 
continuing to parody, this time Da- 
vidian neo-classicism, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, literature. This was the period 
of broken columns, toppled statues, 
pale horses, and whitewashed glad- 
iators, but handled with baroque or 
romantic technique. The objects of the 
parody and the painterly means were 
both irrelevant. The literary effects 
themselves were boring, while the loose 
brush-strol#e, the thicker paint, and the 





warmer colors were just so much inert 
machinery. His draftsmanship, now that 
it had abandoned the original inspira- 
tion of mannerism and nineteenth-cen- 
tury popular illustration, became as weak 
as his color. Chirico had lost touch com- 
pletely. It was not even easel-painting; 
it was elementary interior decoration. 

This was not, however, Chirico’s last 
word. He has now performed one more 
parody. These very latest, post-1939 
paintings of his, more or less literal 
pastiches of Rubens, Delacroix, Géri- 
cault, Chardin, Courbet, and the ba- 
roque still life reduced in scale and 
simplified, are frontal attacks on the 
malerisch or “painterly” school, to 
which Chirico’s own Florentine tem- 
perament, with its leaning toward hard, 
cool colors, firm modeling, and clear 
contours, seemed so directly opposed at 
the beginning of his career. Here, never- 
theless, he has aped the heated, swirling 
effects of the baroque and romantic 
masters. The results that in their hands 
took days or weeks to be achieved are 
simulated and mocked in a few hours of 
slapdash, alla prima painting (though 
it should not be overlooked that baroque 
and romantic painting was fast and 
broad by definition). All that is added 
to the originals is a curious detachment 
and nostalgia toward the subject mat- 
ter, an emotion that is the only overt tes- 
timony to the fact that these pictures 
were painted in the twentieth century. 

Chirico admires Delacroix, Rubens, 
Courbet, et al.; he could not have imi- 
tated them so successfully—up to a 
point—did he not. He seems to be say- 
ing: this is the finest fruit of the paint- 
ing of the old past, and now it is all 
over with; here is an anthology of ironic 
reminiscences—in any case, the end, the 
finish, the funeral; and as for myself, 
all I can do is comment on other 
painters. 

These pictures are of no importance 
whatsoever in the development of paint- 
ing. They are not even tours de force; 
they are just stunts. But this does not 
prevent a few of them—"The Folly of 
Horses,” “Departure,” and the Char- 
dinesque ‘‘Still Life’-—from coming off 
on their own terms and so revealing 
Chirico’s gift for unity again after a 
lapse of twenty-five years, during which 
nothing he did came off, on its own or 
any other terms. And negligible as this 
stuff is at its best and symptomatic as it 
may be of a real degeneration and of 
an impotence to react cogently to mod- 
ern life, still it has some reality as a 
gloss on the histcry of painting, an 
illustrated lecture on the ABC's of ba- 
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roque painting. Irrelevant as painting 
inside painting, it is sheer cultural ey;- 
dence, a kind of funeral oration more 
affecting than anything that could be 
put into words, 
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HERE are works which music. 
i pm don’t get to know because 
conductors don’t get to perform them, 
On the other hand Handel's “ Messiah” 
has been given year after year by the 
Oratorio Society; and year after year ] 
have neglected to go and hear it—even 
after hearing the Beecham recording of 
it a number of years ago and discovering 
that it was a beautiful work. Apparently 
I needed the additional years to be able 
to realize—listening now to the new 
recording issued by Columbia (Set 666; 
$22.50)—how wonderfully beautiful 
and moving it is. 

Beautiful too is the singing of Isobel 
Baillie, Gladys Ripley, James Johnston, 
Norman Walker, and the Huddersfield 
Choral Society, the playing of the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic; and they are coor- 
dinated by Malcolm Sargent in a per- 
formance which gives evidence of care- 
ful preparation in its balance of 
soncrities and clarity of texture, its pre- 
cision and finish, and of musical un- 
derstanding in its effective pacing and 
shaping of the work. I have not been 
able to compare it with the old 
Beecham performance, which I can only 
suspect would turn out to be sharper in 
phraseological inflection and contour, 
but considered by itself Sargent’s is 
wholly satisfying; and it includes sec- 
tions of the work that Beecham omitted 

And sheer delight to the ear is the 
recorded sound of the performance. |: 
is a product of English competence and 
English conscientiousness (the accom- 
panying booklet—and what a pleasure :: 
is to have a booklet with the text in 
one’s hands instead of a bulky album! 
—refers to many hours of experiment 
and rehearsal in preparation for the 
final recording) which are e~nloved in 
the achievement of an English style— 
the style exemplified by the English 
Columbia recordings of the Beecham- 
London Philharmonic performances of 
Mozart. That style attempts not a closer 
and closer approximation to the real 
sound of an orchestra in a hall, but 
perfection of what the ear has become 
accustomed to accepting from a phono- 
graph in a room as standing for the rea! 
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painting in the way that the eye accepts 
ral ey yhotograph as standing for the real 


It gives us not the astonishing 
in space of some Victor reccrd- 
and the new London Deccas, but a 
compact assemblage of sounds 
early defined and per- 
fection in this style means the balance 
clarity of individual sounds, the 
th and luster of their composite 
ority, that are to be heard in the 
ording of ‘The Messiah.” 
It means, that is, everything that is 
not to be heard in most of American 
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ould be »oth 


live quiet; 
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Columbia's orchestral recordings, and in 
by the ticular in its recording (Set 664; 
r year | $4) of a performance of a suite from 
t—even Khatchaturian’s ballet ‘‘Gayne’’ by the 
‘ding of New York Philharmonic under Efrem 
overing Kurtz. The suite offers a number of 
parently ances and other short pieces which use 
be able engaging Armenian themes in the way 
he new that is suited to their character, not in 


set 666 the unsuitable ways of Khatchaturian's 
ymphonic works; and the performance 


“On a single record (71929-D; $1) 
e good performances of the Waltz and 
Pol onaise from Tchaikovsky's “Eugen 
inegin” by Sargent and the Halle Or- 
estra, which come off the record with 
t enough treble to balance the heavy 
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In the months since I wrote about the 
‘st mew machines I have managed to 
ear in addition only the expensive 
yadon Gramophones. They gave very 
reproduction of records, and in- 
“ed the only good reproduction I have 
cd of the new London Decca records 
rper it -but whether fine enough for their 
gh prices I cannot say, since I haven't 
+ been able to hear other machines in 
cir quality and price ranges. One im- 
ywtant fact about the London Grarno- 
nones is this: the frequency-range 
aimed for them—as for the London 
Decca recordings—is out to 14,000 cy- 
es; and while there is reason to ques- 
tion whether it really goes out that far 
ere is no need of settling the question; 
9 the machines give harsh reproduc- 
on with their full range, and the fine 
reproduction I have mentioned only 
hen the treble-control is set at one step 
flown, which reduces the frequency 
range, making 8,000 cycles (so the Lon- 
ion Gramophone engineer told me) 
e cut-off point at which the frequency- 
sponse begins to fall away. And 8,500 
les, I am reliably informed, is the 
similar cut-off point of the Victor re 

cordings. 
14,000 cycles, then, is what one may 
hear—extremely attenuated, be it noted 
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fears, and 


gauge 


—in the concert-hall; 8,500 cycles—re- 
corded with proper microphone-place- 
nent and reproduced without distortion 
as much as one wants out of a_ their 


Microphone- ment. 
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—is own 
phonograph in a room. 
pla ement to catch the proper amount 
of reflected sound for richness and live- 
ness is more important than extended 


In the boos 
States Steel (¢ 
its industry, 
y-range in recording: & is what 
some old English ¢ 

that don't go beyond 6,000 

cycles—like those of Prokofiev's Violin 
Concerto No. 1 and Mozart's “Linz” 
Symphony—to sound so beautiful to- 
lay. And a sufficiently large speaker- 
cabinet for spaciousness and clean defi- 
nition in the sound is more important 
than extended frequency-range in repro- 
duction of the recording. 
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survival 
There Isn’t Any Business wh pasalige 
Dear Sirs: Reading Simon Lesser’s arti- 
cle What Will Your Dollar Buy in 
1947? in your issue of January 18, I 
found myself taking immediate excep- ceilings wer 
tion to his con ept of business ac ting as terpriser has , 
an entity. There just isn’t any such usual degree o 
animal as “business’’—presidents, publi- tivated b 
and protagonists to the contrary obli 
notwithstanding. The business of the antage for 
country is carried on by thousands of 
individual enterprises of all sizes and 
of all degrees of efficiency. Each enter- 
prise has its own employees, manage- 
ment, owners, and customers, own 
history and policies, and its own will to 
survive in a competitive world. 

In his pursuit of enduring success the 
enterpriser has no fenchiom more in 
portant than pricing his product, for 
price is the ultimate measure of 
strength or weakness in the competi 
struggle. In setting his price the 
vidual enterpriser must weigh a host o 
factors, tangible and intangible. Fi 
comes a cc mplex of costs incurred in ge 
ting the product on the market; and in 
times like the present these costs are in 
urbulent flux. Beyond covering 
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ble prices as those of competitors soared. 
The corporation obtained a volume of 
business which enabled it to operate for 
a time at a high rate while 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 204 


By JACK BARRETT 





















































ACROSS 
Thus Indian may be—in fact it is! 
Beards, not trimmed but sawn 
Nice tan (anag.) 
Multiplied by itself 
2 “Slow but sure” might be their motto 


3 Exeunt 


“Then a soldier, Full of strange 
and bearded like the pard” 

but not the 

sort that is likely to get done brown 

(4-5) 

“A man of the Pharisees” 

Praise 

Popular name for unpopular insects 

Passionate 

In for a lot 

3 Body cavity containing air (3 & 4) 

The chair in which to take it 

He works on the railroad, 

during his dinner hour 


DOWN 


Racial anger 

Small adornment edged with net 
Set on its bottom, as a cask (2-3) 
Up this Hill Piscator stretched his 
legs to overtake Viator 

When blown these organs sound 
more like trumpets 

English earl (1428-1471) known as 
“The king maker” 


but not 


3 On which a lady sits on a steed (4-6) 
Radio-controlled airplane in a swarm 
(5 & 8) 

Early English furniture, but not that 
of the Angles (5 & 5) 

» Oblique offshoot 
Does not mean fall in love (4 & 5) 
Chirping insects 
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pression in price. No doctrinaire, ¢ 
enterpriser does not know the cour 
the tides will take. If with a prudence 
which is not akin to panicky fear he 
gauges their force and keeps sailing, 
he does the job he has chosen. 

HENRY S. DENNISON 
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A place for tanning (where it doesn’t | 


hurt) 

Watch, yet just miss seeing a great 
poet 

Completes the fable 


~ 
26 Not a distinct aspersion 
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TO PUZZLE Ne. 203 


SPRIG; 6 REACH; 9 
11 DIVAN; 12 
19 NYANZA; 22 OR- 
24 IDEA; 25 WIND: 
29 IRAN; 30 WIND- 
35 YIELDS; 38 TEA- 
43 ICE COLD; 


SOLUTION 
ACROSS: 1 UL- 
ULATE; 10 FLOSS; 
CAKE; 16 SHAPER; 
DERLIES; 23 KNEW; 
26 LEAN; 27 ARNO; 
BLOWN; 33 BARSAC: 
ROSE; 41 CIDER; 42 LOCUM; 
44 SERAC; 45 SLAMS. 


3 RHODA; 3 GUSHER; 
6 RED-EYE; 7 ALVIN; 
8 HENNA; 13 ORDINANCE; 14 CURE; 15 
KNIfFEBOYS; 17 HONCRIA; 18 POW- 
WOWS; 20 ASININE; 21 ZEELAND; 28 
EBOR; 31 IATRIC; 32 WIELDS; 33 BUCKS; 
4 RIDER; 36 LUCIA; 37 SAMOS; 39 AGES; 
40 OBOL, 


DOWN :—1 SIFTS; 
4 PUNT; 5 HAHA; 


HOT | 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


MILLIONS OF USED, RARE and ou 
of-print books stocked in 15 cities. Men 
tion interests if catalogues are wanted 


TAAB, 529 S. Melville St., Phila. 43. 
BOOK 


NEW BOOK IN RUSSIAN. 
M. JERLITZYN, “THE LEGEND OF 
THE BLACK HORSE.” A poem. Price 
$1.50. Send orders to M. — itzyn, 222 East 
60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


CURRIES 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD CURRIES: 
Your request with a 3¢ stamp will bring 
you our Recipe Booklet of precise Indian 
recipes for making curries of chicken, lamb, 
shrimp and vegetables. Learn the simple 
principles of using this condiment; it 
changes ordinary foods into new and de 
lightful dishes. 
JAVA-INDIA CONDIMENT CO. 
IMPORTERS 


442 Hudson Street New York 14, N. Y. 




















Buy Your Books Through 
THE NATION 


Nation readers can avail them- 
selves of our offer to send them 
any book at the regular publish- 
er’s price post-free if payment is 
received with the order, or at the 
publisher’s price plus postage if the 
book is sent C.O.D. No C.O.D.’s 
outside the United States. When 
ordering, please give name of au- 
thor and publisher, if possible. 
Make checks payable to The 
Nation, 
Please address your orders to 


THE READERS’ SERVICE DIVISION 


The NATION 


TWENTY VESEY STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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